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CHAPTER  I 


lOTRCDUCTION 

Social  dUsa  is  beccxdng  Increasingly  recognised  as  a dynamic 
in  education*  Aether  one  siisscribes  to  the  'Earner  classifi- 
cation or  not,  the  factor  of  social  status  permeates  ttie 
entire  endeavor  from  teacher  behavior  to  child  motivation*^ 

Much  of  the  beiiavior  of  the  adolescent  is  attributed  to  the 
position  idiich  his  family  holds  in  the  socio-economic  structure  of  the 
communily  in  which  he  lives*  Study  after  stut^  has  pointed  out  that 
social  stratification  exists  to  a considerable  degree  in  our  culture* 

It  seems  that  stratification  makes  its  in^iact  upon  the  lives  of  young 
people  in  the  schools  as  well  as  in  the  cwamunity*  Some  studies  point 
out  that  social  class  and  friend^ip  go  hand  in  hand  early  in  the  lives 
of  sdiool  children*^ 

Direct  attempts  in  the  pviblic  sdiools  to  lessen  the  tensions 
and  fnistrations  brou^t  about  by  stratification  have  been  limited. 


^an  W.  Dotson,  "Editorial,"  Journal  of  Educational  Sociology 
(April,  1952),  25:U37.  

2 

Gf.  August  B*  Hollingshead,  Elmto»m*s  Youth  (Nsw  Tork*  Jcbn 
Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  19li9)|  W*  Lloyd  V/arner,  Robei^  J*  Havi^urst, 
and  Martin  B*  Loeb,  Shall  be  Educated?  (Nens  York*  Hai'per  and 
Brothers,  19l4li)i  W.  Lloyd  Warner  and  Paul  S*  Lunt,  The  Social  Life  of 
a Modern  Oonantatlty  (New  Haven i Yale  University  Press,  l9Ul). 

^Bernice  L.  Neugax*ten,  "Social  Class  and  Friendship  Among 
School  Childaren,"  Amertcan  Joirnal  of  Sociology  (January,  19U6),  5lt 
305-13 { Oelia  B.  Stendler,  (Mldren  of  Brassioim  (Urbanai  The  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  19U9)* 
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Some  of  the  techniques  used  have  been  (1)  Individual  counseling^ 

(2)  the  project  method  of  teaching  idiich  provides  for  small  group  work, 
and  (3)  role  playing,^  If  ttie  condition  is  of  such  critical  nature, 
however,  and  if  so  little  has  been  done  toward  alleviating  it,  then  it 
seems  apparent  that  there  is  a need  for  much  more  stuc^  and  experimen* 
tat ion  in  the  field. 

This  stuiy  will  attempt  to  evaluate  anotoer  technique  which  may- 
be used  in  an  attempt  to  minimise  the  effects  of  social  stratification. 
The  technique  is  concerned  with  the  organised  sttii^  of  the  Life  Adjust* 
ment  Booklet,  What  You  Should  Know  about  Social  Class. ^ The  study  of 
the  booklet  includes  sudi  topics  as  the  origin  of  social  classes,  the 
desirability  of  having  th«n,  how  they  affect  the  lives  of  individuals, 
and  how  a person* s TOcial  class  may  be  arrtved  at.  The  study  will  also 

include  a look  at  mobili-ty  in  our  society. 

* 

Origin  of  Interest 

The  writer  became  interested  in  the  problem  of  the  effects  of 
social  class  upon  the  attitudes  of  school  children  as  a result  of  two 
things.  The  first  of  these  was  a genuine  concern  about  -tixe  heartbreak 
and  frustrations  suffeivd  by  children  in  the  schools  in  idiich  he  had 
tau^t  as  a result  of  sane  of  the  children*  s being  snubbed  by  some  of 
the  other  children.  The  "in"  and  the  "out"  grotps  seemed  to  be  forn^ 

^Idoyd  Allen  Cook,  "An  Experimen-tal  Sociographic  Stud7  of  a 
Stratified  lOtdi  Gbrade  Classj"  Aiwrican  Sociological  Review  (April. 
15U5),  101250-61.  ^ 

Lloyd  Warner  and  Mildred  H.  Warner,  What  You  Should  Know 
about  Social  Class  (Chicago i Science  Research  Assocdates,  Inc.,  1953). 
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along  socio>-econoB)ic  lines.  Osnsideration  for  the  individual  on  the 
basis  of  personal  north  seemed  to  be  unimportant,  the  major  factor 
being  i*iettier  or  not  he  "belonged"  to  a certain  groiQ>.  The  nriter 
thinks  that  tiiie  attitude  is  not  in  keeping  with  our  professed  demo- 
cratic nay  of  life* 

The  second  factor  nhich  stimulated  his  interest  nas  the  reading 
of  a Life  Adjustment  Bocdclet  nhich  nas  nritten  by  W.  Lloyd  and  Mildred 
Hall  Warner  and  published  by  Science  Research  Associates*  The  bool^Let 
is  titled  What  You  Should  Know  ad?out  Social  Class  and  is  intended  for 
the  use  of  hi^  school  students*  The  assumption  is  that  if  boys  and 
girls  of  high  school  age  are  thoroughly  familiar  nith  all  the  aspects 
of  social  class  and  social  n»bility,  th^  will  understand  better  nhy 
each  person  acts  as  he  does  and  nill  be  able  to  live  together  better* 

The  Problem 

Statement 

What  effect,  if  any»  does  the  organized  stutfy  of  Warner *s 
theory  of  social  classes  have  upon  hi^  school  students  in  the 
ing  areas t 

1*  Attitudes  tonard  self 
2*  Attitudes  tonard  others 
3*  Choice  of  friends 
U*  Attitudes  tonard  democraqy 

I 

Attitudes  tonard  social  justice 

Hypothesis 

The  organized  study  of  Warner* s theory  of  social  class  at the 
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hi^  school  level  is  a useful  tool  for  in5a*oving  attitudes  toward  self, 
attitudes  tawazxi  others,  attitudes  toward  social  justice,  attitudes 
toward  democracy,  and  attitixles  toward  choice  of  Ariends* 

As8uag)tion 

It  is  possible  to  measure  change  in  the  areas  stated  with  the 
instruments  and  the  techniques  employed. 

Limitations 

Qrovgis.  The  study  is  limited  to  the  change  as  ineasui^  V the 
instruments  in  four  eaqperimental  and  four  contarol  groups  of  high  school 
students  at  the  P.  K.  Tonge  Laboratory  School  over  a period  of  approxi- 
mately four  weeks.  The  study  is  further  limited  hy  a lack  of  experi- 
mentation in  the  area  upon  idiich  to  build. 

Description  of  Population.  The  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School 
is  located  on  the  campus  of  the  College  of  Education,  University  of 
Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida.  It  began  operation  in  the  Fall  of  193U. 
The  professed  fimctions  of  the  school  are  fourfold! 

1.  To  provide  a well-rounded  program  of  education  for  Wie 
bqys  and  girls  who  are  students  in  the  sdiool. 

2.  To  provide  for  participation  and  observation  by  pre- 
service  teachers. 

3.  To  provide  opportunity  for  observation  1?y  in-service 
teachers  and  to  offer  any  guidance  possible  for  them. 

U.  To  further  research  in  the  content  and  the  method  of 
teaching  boys  and  girls  of  public  school  age. 

The  hi^  school  program  is  conqxjsed  of  a two-hour  block  of  time. 
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^Ich  is  called  "core*  and  deals  eith  imtnediate  probleins  and  guidance 
of  3Touth,  plus  a large  maber  of  electives  tiiich  may  be  chosen  by  boye 
and  girls  regardless  of  grade  placeioent*  The  roQuireinents  for  gradua~ 
tion  specify  "a  four^year  planned  program  T?y  student^  parent,  and 
teacher*" 

The  prescribed  enrollment  is  two  sections  of  tMrty  each  in 
grades  nine  throu^  twelve,  A waiting  list  is  maintained,  and  students 
are  enrolled  irtien  their  name  reaches  the  top  of  the  list  and  there  is 
a vacancy.  Quota  restrictions  specify  that  sixty  percent  of  the  enroU- 
nent  shall  come  from  non-university  families  and  not  more  than  forty 
percent  from  university  families  with  not  more  than  ten  percent  of  these 
coming  from  parents  vdio  are  employed  in  the  College  of  iSducation. 

Definition  of  Terms 

Very  often  terms  are  defined  differently  by  various  individuals} 
therefore,  the  writer  thinks  that  certain  teiTns  used  in  the  study  should 
be  defined  according  to  the  meaning  intended  by  him.  For  the  sake  of 
clarity,  the  following  meanings  are  intended i 

Social  dasa.  As  described  by  Warner  i uppaor-iqjper,  lower- 
\pper,  t^per-middle,  lower-middle,  upper— lower,  and  lower— lower.  As 
defined  by  Warner t , a system  of  formal  and  Informal  grov^ings 

by  idiich  the  social  behavior  of  individuals  is  regulated,"^ 

Organized  Study.  A four-week  unit  planned  by  t€»cher  and  pupils 
around  What  You  Should  Know  about  Social  Glass  by  W.  Llcyd  and  midred 


'arner  and  Lunt,  op»  cit..  p*  lii. 
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HftU  Varner. 

Attitudes  g?cmard  Self.  The  degree  to  #iich  a person  is  satis- 
fied irlth  his  oim  actions  as  perceived  hy  him. 

Attitudes  Toward  Others.  The  degree  to  ehich  a person  accepts 
the  personality  and  the  behavior  of  others  as  he  perceives  them. 

Democracy.  A form  of  representative  government  by^  for,  and  of 
the  people  concerned. 

Social  Justice.  Equal  opportunity  for  all  to  develop  to  their 
maximum  capacity  regardless  of  eealthj  political  affiliation,  sex,  race, 
or  social  position. 

The  Experimental  Design 

The  experiment  will  be  a "before-after^  study  with  control 
groups.^  The  experimental  groups  will  be  composed  of  one  section  frcmi 
grades  nine,  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve.  The  control  groups  will  be 

comparable  grot;ps  from  each  of  the  grades  mentioned.  Matching  will  be 

\ 

■frequency  distribution  control"  on  the  following  basest 

1.  Occupation  of  guardian 

2.  Source  of  Income  of  guardian 

3.  Type  house  lived  in 
U.  Area  lived  in 

$ . Mental  ability 

6.  Chronological  age 

7.  Sex 

'^Marie  Jkhoda,  Morton  Deutsch,  and  Stuart  Cook,  Research  Methods 
in  Social  Relations  (Hew  Xorkt  The  Dryden  Press,  19$1),  p.  6?. 
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At  a giv«n  time  all  Inst^ianents  vill  be  administered  to  an  ex- 
perimental group  and  to  its  coaqiarable  control  gro\ip.  Then  the  eocperl- 
mental  gcovp  aill  (Hobark  tqpon  the  social  class  unit.  During  the  same 
period  the  control  groiq>  will  pursue  its  usual  classroom  procedures  and 
activities.  At  the  close  of  the  unit  both  groins  will  again  be  tested. 
The  same  procedure  will  be  followed  with  grades  nine  through  twelve. 

The  experimenter  will  "sit  in"  on  all  meetings  of  the  experi- 
mental groups  fcKT  the  purpose  of  observing  and  recording  their  proceed- 
ings. The  results  of  these  observations  will  be  reported  in  subseciuent 
chapters  of  the  stucfy. 

Social  Status  Classification  of  Population 

Pupils  will  be  assigned  a place  along  the  social  status 
continuum  throu^  ttie  use  of  Warner*  s Index  of  Status  Qiaracteristics. 
The  Index  takes  into  account  occupation^  source  of  inccme^  house  type^ 
and  dwelling  area.  Infozmation  rs^urding  the  first  three  of  these 
characteristics  will  be  obtained  from  office  records  ^ Intex^ews  with 
teachers,  information  from  students,  and  home  visits.  The  dwelling- 
area  rating  will  be  ascertained  from  a map  prepared  by  seven  local  real 
estate  men  and  scaled  by  them  accoz^iing  to  apparent  desirability  of  the 
property  for  residential  purposes. 

Throughout  the  study  individuals  will  be  refenred  to  in  terras 
of  the  score  accumulated  by  them  on  the  Index  of  Status  Character- 
istics. If  two  or  more  people  have  the  same  score,  a low^  case  letter 
of  the  alphabet  will  be  assigned  for  identification. 
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Instrianentg 

The  Index  of  Statva  Characteristics.^  The  Index  will  be  used 

to  place  IndiTiduals  along  the  social  status  continum.  The  develop* 

n»nt  and  the  validity  of  the  instnaneixt  are  discussed  in  Social  dass 

in  America  by  the  individuals  #io  developed  the  instrunent*  The  status 

score  given  ai^y  individual  is  based  upon  wei^ted  values  assigned  to 

four  characteristics t (1)  occupation^  (2)  source  of  inccHse,  (3)  house 

type«  and  (k)  dwelling  area.  Eadi  of  the  characteristics  has  a seven 

point  Variation  and  when  multiplied  by  weights  assigned  to  them  will 

2 

give  an  individual  an  I.S.C.  rating  of  from  twelve  to  ei^ty-four. 

The  social  class  continuum  is  then  divided  into  social  classes 
depending  upon  the  rating  between  twelve  and  eighty-four.  The  lower 
niinbers  Indicate  upper  class  and  as  the  rating  increases  the  hi^er 
nunbers  indicate  lower  class.  For  the  purpose  of  classification  in  the 
study  individuals  will  not  be  placed  in  specific  social  classes  but 
will  be  referred  to  in  terms  of  their  I.S.C.  score. 

-i 

The  Social  Attitude  Scales.  Two  social  attitude  scales  will 
be  used  in  "Wie  study-one  to  measure  attitudes  toumrd  social  justice 
and  the  other  to  measure  attitudes  toward  democracy.  Each  of  the  in- 
struments has  twenty-nine  statements  to  idiich  an  individual  is  supposed 

^Cf.  William  Iio3rd  Warner,  Marchia  Meeker,  and  Kenneth  Eells, 
Social  Class  in  America  (Chicago*  Science  Research  Associntes.  Inc.. 

wt: 

2 

Index  of  Status  Characteristics. 

^Oscar  K.  Buros  (ed.).  The  Ninet^n  Thirty-Ei^t  Ifental  Measure- 
ments Yearbook  (New  Brunswick*  ilutgers  Oniversity  ^h^ss,  1951),  p.  72. 
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to  agree,  disagree,  or  question. 

The  possible  score  on  the  d«aocracy  scale  ranges  from  one  to 
twenty-nine,  with  one  being  vety  anti-democratic  and  twenty-nine  being 
very  pro-<ieniDcratic«  Other  scores  fall  between  the  two  extremes*  The 
possible  scores  on  the  social  justice  scale  also  range  from  one  to 
twenty-nine,  with  one  meaning  our  system  is  very  just  and  twenty-nine 
meaning  our  system  is  very  unjust*  Other  scores  are  interpreted 
between  the  two  extremes* 

In  a ndmeograi^ed  sheet  accon^tying  ^e  scales,  the  author  of 
the  tests.  A*  C*  Rosander,  states  that  the  test-retest  reliability  of 
the  instrisBents  is  approximately  *90  and  that  the  validity  has  been 
establli^ed  by  studies  of  Thurstone,  HinelcLey,  and  otters*  The  scales 
consist  of  a form  A and  a form  B*  One  form  is  to  be  given  before  an 
experimental  factor  is  Introduced  ai^  the  other  is  to  be  given  after- 
wards* 

The  caiio  Social  Acceptance  Scale *^  The  Ohio  Social  Acceptance 

Scale  was  developed  cooperatively  throu^  the  efforts  of  the  Bureau  of 

Educational  Resear di,  Ohio  State  University,  then  headed  by  Louis 

Raths,  and  a grovq)  of  elementary  teachers  of  Euclid,  Ohio*  The  scale 

was  originally  developed  for  elementary  grades;  however,  it  has  been 

2 

used  successfully  in  junior  hi^  school  and  the  high  school* 

^Louis  Raths,  "Identifying  the  Social  Acceptance  of  Children," 
Educational  Research  Bulletin  (Uarch,  19U3)*  22»72-7U* 

2 

‘Jean  A.  Battle,  "Techniques  and  Instruments  for  Measuring 
Oartaln  Student  Hunan  Relations"  (Unpublished  doctoral  dissertation. 
Collage  of  Education,  University  of  Florida,  19^U)* 
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The  scale  is  based  upon  a six  point  cwitinuimi  Khich  is  st^^sed 
to  indicate  degrees  of  friendship  all  the  tray  fz^  complete  acceptance 
to  con^jlete  rejection.  With  the  scale  it  is  possible  to  find  out  to 
idiat  degree  each  student  is  accepted  as  a friend  by  the  class  and  to 
shat  degree  the  individual  is  accepting  other  members  of  the  class* 

The  scale  has  been  used  ttith  success  in  several  studies  thich 
trere  concerned  tilth  acceptance*^  A recent  study  has  also  established 
a high  correlation  between  teacher  judgment  arai  test  results*^ 

Measurement  of  Attitudes  Toward  Self  and  Others*^  This  scale 
tias  developed  by  E.  Lakin  Phillips,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
at  George  Washington  University,  It  consists  of  a fifty-item  scale, 
twenty-five  attitudes  toward  self  and  twenty-five  attitudes  toward 
others*  One  of  five  choices  may  be  given  as  an  answer  to  each  item* 

The  choices  range  fron  "true  for  me  all  or  most  of  the  time"  to  "rarely 
or  aljBost  never  true  for  me*" 

The  scale  was  constristed  originally  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  hypothesis  that  self-other  attitudes  bore  a similar  relationdiip*  . 
For  validity  it  used  a correlation  between  the  twenty-five  items  on 
self  as  conpajred  with  the  twenty-five  it«®s  on  others*  On  this  rela- 
tionship Phillips  found  a hi^  validity  with  a Pearson  produet-moment 

^liouis  Raths,  "Evidence  Relating  to  the  Validity  of  the  Social 
Acceptai:»;e  Test,"  Educational  Research  Bulletin  (September,  19^7), 
26ilUl-U6*  ' 

^Battle,  op*  clt»,  p*  U4t<4i7» 

^*  Lakin  Phillips,  "Attitudes  Toward  Self  and  Others:  A Brief 
Questionnaire  Report,"  Journal  of  Consulting  Psycholossr  (February,  1951), 
15:79-81.  
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correlation  betireen  attitudes  toward  self  and  others  on  different 
saiqples  of  secondary-school  students  ranging  frcMs  *67  £*062  to  ,$1 
The  test-iretest  iraliabilily  was  *84  for  items  on  self 

and  .SS  if*QU9  for  the  twenty-five  items  regaz>ding  others*  A furtdier 
valldati(m  of  the  instrtansnt  has  been  made  recently  by  ccmqparlng  the 
results  received  fr«n  administering  tiie  instrument  with  teacher  and 
observer  judgment,  and  also  correlating  it  with  two  similar  instruments 
and  with  the  Ohio  Social  Acceptance  Scale *^ 

2 

Use  of  the  Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values 

At  the  begiming  of  the  eleventh  grade  expwiment,  it  was 
thou^t  that  the  Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values  would  be  used  to  indi- 
cate attitudes  toward  self  and  others*  This  instrument  was  administer- 
ed to  the  experimental  and  the  control  groves  of  the  eleventh  grade* 
After  studying  and  compiling  the  results,  the  experimenter  and  the 
teachers  felt  that  a true  picture  was  not  being  presented  by  the  find- 
ings* In  an  effort  to  detcHPmine  the  difficulty  the  experimenter  then 
called  in  students  with  whc»i  he  was  well  acquainted  and  had  good 
rapport*  The  students  confirmed  the  fact  that  the  instrument  was  not 
valid  by  admitting  that  the  scoring  was  confusing  and  many  of  the  words 
used  by  the  instrument  were  not  understood* 

As  further  confirmation  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  the 

^ttle,  op*  cit.*  p*  118-26* 

Robert  £*  Bills,  Edgar  L*  Vance,  and  Orison  S*  McLean,  "An 
Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values,"  Jotirnal  of  Ctonsulting  Psycholosy 
(June,  19^1),  15:2^7-61*  
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instrument f the  experimenter  talked  with  botii  groups  as  total  groups. 
Sixteen  of  the  twenty*-nlne  sttidents  In  the  ecmtrol  group  adodtted 
difficulty  in  scaring  the  instrument  and  interproting  Ihe  words.  In 
the  experimental  group  eleven  of  the  twenty-nine  students  named  the 
same  difficiilties. 

On  the  basis  of  these  reports j the  Index  of  Adjustment  and 
Values  was  not  used  any  more  and  the  preliminaiy  findings  were  discard- 
ed. Thwefore,  infonaation  concerning  attitudes  toward  self  and  others 
is  not  included  for  the  eleventh  grade  groups. 

Treatment  of  Data 

Statistical  treatment  of  data  will  coxislst  of  correlations  and 
tests  of  significance  on  all  before-after  scores  obtaitwd  from  each 
group  to  see  what  significant  changes^  if  any,  will  have  occurred  with- 
in each  group.  The  next  step  will  be  an  analysis  of  differences  and 
tests  of  significance  on  diffeirences  in  change  between  each  esxperimental 
group  and  its  comparable  control  group*  This  procedure  will  be  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not  uhe  experimental  groups  make 
significantly  more  change  than  the  control  grovyjs  or  vice  versa. 

The  categories  to  be  treated  from  the  CMo  Social  Acceptance 
Scale  will  be  class  by  boys,  beys  by  boys,  boys  by  girls,  class  by 
girls,  girls  by  girls,  and  girls  by  boys.  The  Measurement  of  Attitudes 
Toward  Self  and  Others  will  be  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  self 
scores  and  others*  scores*  The  social  attitude  scales  will  be  treated 
on  the  basis  of  total  scares* 

Each  experimental  group  and  its  cosy>arable  control  group  will 
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be  divided  into  a top  half  and  a bottom  half  on  the  basis  of  I.S.C. 
ratings  given  to  each  individtal.  The  top  half  will  represent  the 
\roper  socio-economic  grou^'  and  the  bottom  half  will  represent  the 
lower  socio-economic  group.  Data  will  be  analyzed  as  to  whether  one 
makes  more  change  than  the  other. 

All  data  will  also  be  examined  throu^  visual  observation  and 
logical  thinking  in  an  effort  to  see  whether  or  not  any  consistent 
trends  are  apparent.  Other  analyses  may  be  empl<^red  if  the  need  arises. 

Statistical  Formulas 

The  following  procedure  will  be  followed  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  whether  or  not  ary  differences  between  experimental  and  control 
groups  are  significant: 


<5— 
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where  q-  ■ standard  deviation 

* standard  error  of  the  mean 


\ = the  ratio  of  -ttie  difference  between  means  to 
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For  purposes  of  determiniirg  whether  or  not  a given  gro\:p  makes 
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where  r^^  • the  cozrelation  between  before  atxi  after 
scores 

t ■ the  ratio  of  difference  of  the  means  to  its 
standazxi  error 

The  following  procedure  will  be  followed  for  the  comparison  of 
difference  in  change  between  groups t 
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where  s ■ the  standard  deviation  squared 

w the  before  scores  of  the  experimental  grov^ 

Xjj  s the  after  scores  of  the  experimental  group 

Xg  s the  before  scores  of  the  control  groi^ 

X^  S the  after  scores  of  the  control  group 

t 3 the  ratio  of  difference  in  gains  of  the  two 

groups  to  the  standard  error  of  that  difference 
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Procedure 

1.  Classify  all  students  in  P.  K«  Tonge  High  Sdiool  according 
to  the  Index  of  Status  Characteristics. 

2.  Obtain  mental  ability  scores  for  all  stxxients.  The  uriter 
will  administer  the  A.C.E.  P^chological  Examination  to  all  students  in 
grades  nine  through  tarelve. 

3.  Administer  all  instruments  to  eadi  experimental  grovp  and 
its  comparable  control  group  inmediately  prior  to  beginning  the  unit 
on  social  class. 

U.  Sit  in  on  experimental  gproups  at  all  times  uhile  the  unit 
is  in  progress  to  observe  and  record  significant  happenings  and  methods 
of  study.  The  experimental  groups  will  use  IhatYou  Should  Know  about 
Social  Class  by  W.  U.oyi  and  Mildred  Hall  Warner  as  a guide  for  develop- 
ing  the  social  class  unit. 

Administer  all  instrimients  to  the  experimental  groups  and 
their  comparable  control  groiqps  at  the  close  of  the  unit  of  study.  The 
unit  of  study  will  last  a minimum  of  four  weeks. 

6.  Compile  and  analyze  data  to  see  what  changes^  if  ary^  have 
taken  place  within  each  group. 

7.  Oonpare  changes;^  if  any,  occurring  in  each  experimental 
group  to  changes  in  its  coG^>erable  control  group. 

8.  Analyze  changes  in  terms  of  social  status  placement;  that 
is,  attempt  to  determine  whether  changes  have  been  comparable  among 
high  status  and  low  status  students. 

9*  Write  a description  of  n^at  ha;^ened  in  each  class  during 
the  study  of  the  unit. 
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10*  0c»qpile  the  findings  In  each  grot;^* 

11.  Ooc$>ere  the  findings  in  each  group  to  findings  in  groi:^ 
at  other  grade  levels* 

12*  Orav  conclusions  and  implications*  Make  reccnmendations 
for  further  investigation  if  deemed  desirable* 

Flan  of  Dissertation 

Chapter  I eiU  be  o^aposed  of  the  origin  of  interest^  the 
statement  and  descsription  of  the  problem^,  the  description  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  definition  of  terms,  the  experimental  design,  the  descrip* 
tion  of  instruments  to  be  used,  the  treatment  of  data,  the  statistical 
formulas,  and  the  procedure*  Qhi^ter  II  iri.ll  be  a revies  of  the 
literature  concerning  social  class  and  its  implications*  Chapter  III 
sill  present  a description  of  the  ninth-giiuie  unit  and  a compilation 
of  the  ninth-grade  findings*  Chapter  17  nill  present  a description  of 
the  tenth-grade  unit  and  a eoiiqpilation  of  the  tenth-grade  findings* 
Chapter  V sill  present  a description  of  the  eleventh-grade  unit  and  a 
compilation  of  the  eleventh-grade  findings*  (heater  71  sill  present  a 
description  of  the  twelfth-grade  unit  and  a c<aapilation  of  the  twelfth- 
grade  findings*  Chapter  7II  will  deal  with  cooQ}arison8,  summary,  con- 
clusions, iiqplications,  and  rec(»mnendations* 


CHAPTER  II 


SOCIAL  CIA  SS}  RESEAROi  AND  THECRI 


Uai^QT  philosoi^ijers  and  educators  have  written  iQX>n  the  existence 
or  the  non-existence  of  social  classes*  Some  are  well  known)  others 
little  knoim.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  will  be  to  look  at  some  of 
the  ideas,  reasoning,  and  research  which  have  appeared  in  the  litera- 
ture. It  is  difficult  to  separate  theory  from  researcdi  in  this  area 
because  mazy  of  the  authors  explicitly  propose  a tiieory  or  lypothesis 
and  then  test  it  idiile  the  remainder  carry  on  their  research  in  the 
frame  of  an  implicit  theory  or  hypothesis.  For  this  reason  theory  and 
research  will  be  treated  together. 

Rugg  has  stated  his  ideas  concerning  social  classes  as  follows! 

As  a comcoodtant  and,  in  part,  as  an  outcome  of  the  adoption 
for  literacy,  a new  stratlfi(»tion  of  Western  society,  a new 
hierarchy  of  social  classes  developed.  At  the  top  were  the 
entrepreneurs,  the  promoters  and  financiers,  the  sellers  of 
the  new  civilisation.  Scmiewhat  below  them  in  pxmer  were  their 
agents  in  government— the  pxzlltical  bosses  of  the  state  and 
nation.  Below  these  in  prestige  cMuae  a succession  of  layers 
of  the  new  society— the  upperHuiddle  cdass  of  professional 
workers,  doctow,  lawyers,  clezrics,  and  teachers  and  ttve 
great  middle  class  of  skilled  and  semi-skilled  clerical  and 
manual  labor*  On  the  bottom  rung  of  the  social  lacMer  was 
the  lowest  econoodcmkl  group,  cxjugarised  for  the  most  pairt  of 
those  of  elementary  educjation,  to  idiom  were  relegated  the 
manned,  and  relatively  imskilled  tasks  of  the  new  industrial 
order.  Thus  the  past  century  of  exploitation  has  witnessed 
the  creation  of  a false  hierarchy  of  social  classes.^ 


^Harold  Rugg,  The  Great  Technology:  Social  Chaos  and  the  Public 
Mind  (Hew  York*  The  Jolm  !)ay  dca^mny,  1^3 p.  2h9» 
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It  appears  that  Rugg  is  crediting  the  "false  hierardiy"  to  at  least 
three  major  factors t (1)  economic  poser,  (2)  political  poser,  and 
(3)  divisions  of  labor,  in  the  order  mentioned,  with  econcmiic  poser 
being  the  basic  factor  of  the  three  and  exerting  the  greatest  influence. 
Others  have  used  similar  analyses  of  the  social  class  structure  in  this 
country. 

Conant  has  said  that  social  class  is  perpetuated  by  virtue  of 
inherited  position.^  Host  of  the  people  sho  agree  that  social  classes 
exist  in  this  country  win  accept  t^e  statement  to  some  degree.  Hoir> 
ever,  it  appears  that  with  mobility  being  what  it  is,  a statement  of 
this  nature  cannot  be  wholly  accepted.  Oonant,  later  in  die  same 
article,  suggests  that  we  dhould  strive  for  a hi^  degree  of  mcbility 
if  democratic  ideals  are  to  be  preserved. 

Stendler,  as  a result  of  study  and  experimentation,  concludes 
that  people  are  assigned  a place  in  the  class  hierarchy  according  to 
incone,  occiqiation,  place  of  residence,  home  ownership,  family  connec- 
tlons,  and  clique  menibership.  These  factors  are  similar  to  those 
considered  by  Warner,  Ifeeker,  and  Sells  in  developing  the  Index  of 
Status  Qiaracteri sties  (I.S.C.).^ 

Stendler  further  states  that 


James  B.  Gonant,  "Education  for  a Classless  Society,"  The 
Atlantic  Monthly  (May,  19li0),  16^*593-602.  

^Oelia  B.  Stendler,  "Social  Class  and  the  Curriculum,"  Educa- 
tional Leadership  (March,  1950),  7*371-75. 

hf,  Lloyd  Warner,  Marchia  Meeker,  and  Kenneth  EelL^  Social 
Glass  in  America  (Chicago*  Science  Researdi  Associates,  Inc.,  19i*9). 
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ku  distasteful  as  It  osy  seem  to  our  democratic  palate  • • • 
the  good  things  of  life  are  distributed  unevenHy  according 
to  class  toeg^er^p  with  the  upper-class  meidoers  enjoying 
certain  rights  and  pririleges  because  of  their  upper-class 
affiliation  and  lower-class  aent>ers  suffering  ceHain  penal- 
ties by  rixtue  of  being  lower-class 

In  an  effort  to  describe  social  classes  in  this  country^  Qax. 

has  made  the  following  statements} 

Social  class  is  a more  or  less  arbitrary  ordinal  segment  of 
soclely  wi^  incoisp'^ensible  margins* 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  objective  social  class  amenable 
to  physical  circumscription*  * * * The  class  system  is  not 
stratified j stratification  is  merely  an  idea* 

Social  class  is  largely  an  ii^uted  social  attribute  * • * 

[bub]  the  researcher  who  goes  into  the  field  looking  for  a 
social  class  will  find  it  only  in  his  own  mind *2 

Davis  has  said  that  althou^  social  structure  is  an  eisergent 
reality,  it  is  not  concrete,  not  a separate  entity,  but  simply  a fact<»' 
in  b^avlor*  Re  suggests  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  misunderstand- 
ing concerning  the  terras  "status,"  "station,"  and  "stratian*"  Status, 
according  to  Davis,  refers  to  a position  in  the  general  Institutional 
system  while  station  refers  to  a cluster  of  positions,  and  stratum  re- 
fers to  a mass  of  persons  enjosring  roughly  the  same  station*  With 
these  explanations  he  states  that  none  of  these  things  is  fixed  in  our 

3 

society 

Perhaps  the  most  active  group  in  the  stuiy  of  social 


^tendler,  op*  cit. 

2 

Oliver  C.  Oox,  "Glass  atwi  Caste}  A Definition  and  a Distinc- 
tion," Journal  of  Negro  Education  (Spring,  19UU),  13}139-i}9* 

^Kingsley  Davis,  "A  Conceptual  Analysis  of  Stratification," 
American  Sociological  Review  (June,  1^2),  7}309-21* 
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arbratificatlon  and  its  ig^ct  upon  tho  livBS  of  people^  has  been  V. 

U.osrd  Warner,  his  assot^tes,  students,  and  folloirers.  In  Warner* s 

first  comaunitgr  research  the  asstn^tlon  was  that  the  basic  factor  in 

social  stratification  was  economic. 

It  ms  believed  that  the  fundamental  structure  of  our  society, 
that  which  ultimately  controls  and  dcHoinates  the  thinking  and 
actions  of  our  people  is  economic,  and  that  the  most  vital 
and  far-reaching  value  ^stetas  which  motivate  Americans  are 
to  be  ultimately  traced  to  an  economic  order.  Our  first  inter- 
views tended  to  support  this.  They  were  filled  with  references 
to  ‘big  people  with  money*  and  to  the  *little  people  who  are 
poor*.  They  assigned  people  high  status  by  referring  to  them 
as  bankers,  large  propWty  owners,  people  with  hi^  salaries, 
and  professicmal  men,  or  they  placed  people  in  a low  status  ty 
calling  them  laborers,  ditch-dif^ers,  and  low-erage  earners. 

Other  similar  economic  terms  were  used,  all  designating  si^erior 
or  inferior  positions.! 

However,  as  the  researdx  jafc^esBed  the  researchers  found  that  ttiis 
e3q>lanation  was  not  adequate  and  that  other  factors  were  involved  in 
determining  classification  of  people.  In  a later  publication,  T/arner 
explains  that  sodo-economlc  categories  alone  cannot  determine  social 
class. 

The  emphasis  for  class  placement  is  not  on  socio-economic 
categories,  although  th^  are  powerful  factors  in  determin- 
ing status,  but  on  the  evaluated  participation  of  individ- 
uals and  families.  To  understand  how  these  social  classes 
were  derived  it  nd^t  be  well  to  add,  a social  class  is  to 
be  thought  of  as  Uie  largest  group  of  people  ithose  members 
have  intimate  access  to  one  another.  A class  is  composed 
of  families  and  social  cliqms.  The  interrelation^ps 
between  these  families  and  cliques,  in  such  Informal 
activities  as  visiting,  dances,  receptions,  teas,  and 
larger  informal  affairs,  constitute  the  structure  of  a 
social  class.  A person  is  a member  of  that  social  class 


V.  LLoyd  Warner  and  Paul  S.  hunt.  The  Social  Life  of  a Modem 
Community  (New  Haven  t lale  University  Press , i$!bl } , p.  81 . 
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with  lAich  most  of  his  participation  of  this  intimate  kind 
occurs. 1 

It  appears  from  the  tiro  quotations  of  Warner,  that  his  ideas  concerning 
social  classes  changed  to  some  extent  orer  the  intorvening  porlod  of 
time.  It  is  also  apparent  that  he  has  retained  the  latter  belief  be- 
cause in  developing  the  Index  of  Status  Characteristics  schqb  years 
later,  all  items  in  the  Index  -were  tested  and  wei^ted  values  assigned 
them  on  the  basis  of  evaluated  participation  of  the  individuals  involved. 
The  factors  iMch  he  finany  used  in  the  Index  of  Status  Characteristics 

correlated  hl^ily  irlth  information  gained  from  interviews  concerning 

2 

participation  in  the  ccmmunitgr  of  individuals  and  families. 

■5 

S(xne  have  criticize  Warner  and  his  associates  by  saying  that 
the  thing  they  in  a conmunity  is  not  social  class  in  its  true 
sense  but  rather  local  status  hierardiies  and  prestige  groups.  Mayer 
says  that  too  many  investigators  have  failed  to  make  clear  the  differ- 
ence between  class  position  and  social  status.  He  further  accuses 
Warner  and  other  researchers  of  not  considering  all  of  the  major  fac- 
tors Tdiich  go  into  determining  social  cLassification.  These  are  (1) 
the  economic  order,  (2)  the  social  order,  and  (3)  the  power  structure. 

If  Maysr*8  article  is  designed  to  clarify  social  class  theoiry,  it  has 
failed  in  the  attempt  because  it  further  clouds  the  issue  with  a lack 

Iloyd  Warner,  "A  Methodological  Hote,"  in  St.  C.  Drake  and 
H.  R.  Gayton,  Black  Itetropolis  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace,  19U$),  p. 

772. 

^Gf.  Warner,  Meeker,  and  EeB^  .g£«..clU 
3 

•'Kurt  Mayer,  •’The  Theoiy  of  Social  CQLasses,"  The  Harvard  Edu- 
cational Review  (Svaamer,  1^3),  23slU9-67. 
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of  definition  of  terms  and  inconsistencies* 

Stephenson^  points  out,  eith  regard  to  education  and  stratifi- 
cation, that  three  major  factors  determine  stratification  in  America. 
These  are  (1)  the  family,  (2)  education,  and  (3)  econcaiics*  He  ex- 
plains hoir  each  of  these  contributes  to  the  social  class  position  of  an 
individual*  He  further  points  out  the  interrelatedness  of  these  factors 
and  suggests  that  to  alleviate  the  evils  of  stratification,  the  relation- 
ship between  12ie  factors  must  be  changed.  He  thinks  that  the  family  is 
the  hardest  factor  to  change  but  that  the  economic  aspects  of  our 
society  can  be  changed  to  provide  for  less  stratification* 

'^Among  the  studies  which  have  been  made  in  the  attempt  to  dis- 
cover the  relationships  between  social  class  and  education  of  children, 
one  of  the  BK>st  recent  is  by  Abrahamson,  idio  reports  on  a stuc^  involv- 
ing six  schools.  Ihe  six  schools  consisted  of  two  uz^n,  two  suburban, 
and  two  rural  schools*  After  classifying  all  students  in  social 
classes  and  making  a thorou^  study  of  the  schools,  he  reaches  the 
following  concliffiionat 

1*  Grades  are  given  in  relation  to  social  class,  with  the 
vpper-status  diildren  getting  the  hi^er  grades  and  the  lower-status 
children  getting  the  lower  grades* 

2*  Social  acceptance  correlates  higd^  vith  social  class* 

3*  Awards  are  disproportionately  given,  with  the  upper-status 
children  getting  more  than  their  share* 

U*  No  class  officers  were  found  among  the  bpys  and  girls  from 


Richard  Steihenson,  "Education  and  Stratification,"  Journal  of 
Educational  Sociology  (Septenher,  1951),  25i3U-iil* 
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the  lower-lOTser  class. 

Abrahamson  goes  on  to  siqt^ 

Manor  people  ha-ve  denied  and  still  det^  that  iie  have  a social 
status  system  in  oiz*  socie^j  hoveverj  a more  general  accept- 
ance of  the  concept  is  evolving.  The  existence  of  these 
strata  need  not  be  anti-deaocratio  if  the  keys  of  mobility 
are  equally  available  to  all.  These  keys  are  (1)  marriage^ 

(2)  personality,  (3)  special  talent,  (U)  sheer  perseverance, 
and  (5)  education. A 

2 

Abrahamson*s  findings  are  similar  to  those  of  Hollingshead  and 
McLendon.^ 

In  an  investigation  conducted  by  the  writer  concerning  social 
class  and  dating  habits  of  hi^  sdiool  boys  and  girls,  all  students  in 
grades  nine  through  tselve  at  the  F.  K.  fonge  Labors  to  ly  School,  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  were  considered.  They  were  first  placed  in  social 
strata  according  to  the  Index  of  Status  Characteristics.  They  were  then 
a^ed  in  written,  confidential  form  to  list  the  nan»s  of  stuctents  they 
had  dated  during  the  first  s«r»ster  of  the  1^3-195U  school  year.  The 
following  findings  were  apparent  as  a result  of  examining  the  data  ob- 
tained i 

1.  The  higher  a student's  social  class  the  greater  his  nunib«r 


of  dates. 


Stephen  Abrahamson,  "Our  Status  System  and  Stholastic  He- 
wards,"  Journal  of  Educational  Sociology  (April,  19^2),  2^:UUl-^0. 

2 

August  B.  Hollingshead,  Elmtown's  Youth  (New  Yorici  John 
Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  19U9),  pp. 

3 

Ida  Ruth  McLendon,  "An  Investigation  of  Factors  Associated 
with  the  Social  Acceptance  of  Children  in  the  Intermediate  Grades  of 
Hamilton,  diio"  (Unpublished  docton  i dissertation.  The  Ohio  State 
University). 
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2.  lomr  class  students  tend  to  go  outside  the  school  for 
dating  partners. 

3.  Host  of  a student's  dating  is  done  within  his  school  class 
and  social  class. 

U.  Ihen  a student  goes  outside  his  social  class  to  date  he 
usuall7  goes  outside  his  school  class  also. 

Girls  begin  dating  with  sooie  degree  of  ragularilor  earlier 
than  do  boys.* 

'^Mu(&  has  been  written  concerning  the  middle-class  teacher  and 
her  relation^ips  with  the  lower-class  pupils.  Most  of  tiie  writers 
agree  that  the  reason  the  teacher  is  not  "reaching"  the  lower  class 
pupil  is  that  the  teacher  does  not  understand  the  needs,  drives,  mores, 
and  attitudes  of  the  ptyjlls.^ 

Characteristics  of  children  in  the  various  classes  have  been 
discussed  hy  sudi  authors  as  Davis  and  Havi^urst.^  Some  of  the  things 
they  list  as  characteristic  of  children  f re®  the  lower  cla  sses  are  (1 ) 
little  restzdction  on  sexual  information,  (2)  longer  periods  of  breast 
feeding,  (3)  uninforced  and  casual  toilet  training,  and  (U)  the  use  of 
physical  contoat  for  seK-protection. 

^ata  from  the  stuc^  may  be  obtained  from  the  writer. 

^rie  Hughes,  "TOien  the  Middle  Meets  the  End,"  Childhood  Edu- 
cation (January,  19U8),  2U  *226-31 j Theodcre  Lenn,  "SociaT"Sass* — 5oiP 
ceptual  and  (^rational  Significance  for  Education,"  Journal  of  Educa- 
tlonal  Sociology  (October,  1952),  26*5l-6lj  Walter  Murray,  "l^he  Concept 
of  Social  CLass  and  Its  lBQ>lications  for  Teachers,"  Jotumal  of  Negro 
Education  (Winter,  1951),  20*16-21.  

2 

Allison  Davis  and  Robert  Havi^urst,  Father  of  the  Man  (Boston* 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  19i*7).  ' ' 
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Charles  Bro«n«  M*D.«  idio  works  with  the  Nevlork  school  systen 
lists  the  following  things  as  being  diaracter?..  :ic  of  the  lower  class 
diildren  at  P.S,  k2t  (1)  no  guilt  about  not  wanting  to  go  to  sdhtoc^ 
because  they  feel  that  education  is  not  necessazy  in  their  schecie  of 
life,  (2)  no  pride  in  work  or  occupation,  (3)  hostility  to  authority, 
and  (U)  "easy«  code  of  uiorals  and  "flexible"  sense  of  honesty.  He 
suggests  that  teachers  and  psychiatric  workers  nsist  help  children  from 
the  lower  claisses  to  usaderstand  and  appreciate  'tiie  standards  and  values 
of  the  more  fortunate  eleznant  of  American  society  so  that  these  de- 
prived children  may  in  turn  be  motivated  to  desire  and  y/onk  for  a 
fuller  life.  He  does  not  say  ihat  will  happen  if  those  boys  and  girls 
do  not,  or  cannot,  reach  these  standards  after  they  have  learned  to 
appreciate  them.^ 

In  an  attempt  to  see  what  effect  social  status  hM  on  school 
attendance  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  Davie  used  tiie  following  factors 
to  classify  people* 

Glass  I 

Native  born  of  native  parentage  j professioml  people  or 
business  executives  j hipest  inconss  in  the  cityj  lowest 
delinquency  and  dependency  rates)  greatest  representaticwx 
in  social  register  and  leading  social  clubs)  live  in  one- 
family  houses  of  highest  valuation  in  the  city. 

Glass  II 

Mixed  nativity,  minor  business  executives,  dealers  and 
proprietors)  less  income  than  class  I but  well  above  the 
city* 8 median)  two  and  one-family  houses. 

Class  in 

Mixed  nativity,  office  workers,  public  school  teachers. 


^Charles  A.  P.  Brown,  M.D.,  "Social  Status  As  It  Affects  Psycho- 
therapy," Journal  of  Educational  Sociology  (Hovember,  195l),  ^*1^-68. 
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artisans)  income  around  cityis  median)  two  and  one-family 
houses* 

Glass  IV 

Mixed  nativi^)  artisans  and  laborers)  two-thirds  have 
family  inccme  below  dty*8  median)  average  delinquency 
and  dependency  rates)  two-family  houses  of  low  valuation. 

Qass  V 

idxed  nativity)  laborers  and  artisans)  four-fifths  of 
families  have  income  below  city*s  median)  hi^  delinquency 
and  dependency  rates)  two-family  houses  of  low  valuation* 

Glass  VI 

foreign  bom)  laborers)  almost  all  have  income  below 
median)  hipest  delinquency  &nd  dependency  rates)  multi- 
family dwellings  of  lowest  valuation*^ 

Using  the  classification^  Davie  studied  3»736  boys  and  girls*  He  found 

that  school  attendance  was  in  direct  relation  to  the  class  in  vAiidi  the 

boys  and  girls  were  located.  His  findings  show  that  only  1*8  percent 

of  the  boys  and  girls  from  Glass  I were  not  attending  school  idiile 

U2.6  percent  of  the  b<ys  and  girls  in  Glass  VI  were  not  attending  a I 

school  of  any  kind*  These  findings  have  been  supported  in  similar 

studies*  Holllngshead  has  mid  that  boys  and  girls  attribute  the  non- 

attendance  to  three  factors* 

1*  Need  to  go  to  work  arui  help  su^ort  family 

2*  Peer  isolation  and  discrimination 

2 

3*  Mistreatnmnt  by  teachers 

Havi^orst  has  att«apted  to  show  the  iii^rtance  of  teachers* 
understanding  how  children  from  various  classes  behave  t 


^james  S*  Davie«  "Social  Glass  Factors  and  School  Attendance," 
The  Harvard  Educational  Review  (Siaomer,  1953),  23*175-85* 

holllngshead,  op*  cit..  Chapter  13* 
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Little  Sally  Anaon  caoe  home  from  the  third  grade  one  noon 
aobbing  bitterly. 

"Ita^"  she  cried,  "1  ;]u£t  can*t  go  to  that  school  anymore. 

The  other  children  don't  like  me.  Th^  tease  me  aU  the 
time." 

"What  do  they  say?"  asked  her  mother. 

"They  point  at  me  and  they  say  '1  ranell  an  Armon,'  and  they 
say  it  all  the  time  at  recess.  Ua,  do  I smell  bad?" 

Mrs.  Arraon  eas  mad  throng  and  throng.  This  kind  of  thing 
had  happened  to  every  one  of  her  five  children  eho  had  pre~ 
ceeded  Sally  in  sddool.  She  knew  that  she  made  the  children 
take  a bath  every  Saturday  if  it  eas  not  too  much  trouble  to 
heat  the  water  to  fill  the  washtid}  in  the  kitchen.  Of  course, 
everybody  didn't  alwiys  get  a bath  because  they  mi^t  be  going 
to  the  movie  or  something  else  idien  she  got  out  of  the  wash- 
tub.  Anyway,  she  remembered  this  kind  of  thing  from  her  own 
girlhood  idien  she  had  to  kick  and  scratch  the  other  children 
to  make  them  quit  calling  her  names.  So  she  said  to  Sally i 

"You're  just  as  good  as  anybody  else,  Sally,  and  don't  you 
let  anybody  tell  you  otherwise.  The  nesxt  time  anybo^  siys 
anything  about  you,  you  just  pick  a stone  and  throw  it  at 
'em.  It's  just  those  rich  kids  that  think  they  are  better 
than  anybody  else  and  I'm  going  to  tell  that  teacher  a thing 
or  two.  ..." 

Sally  is  beginning  to  leaim  what  all  of  her  other  brothers 
and  sisters  have  learned,  that  sdiool  is  a place  yitiare  you 
have  to  fi^t  your  way.l 

Havighurst  goes  on  to  say  that  if  teachers  are  aware  of  condi- 
tions 8t»:h  as  were  described  above,  they  will  be  better  prepared  to 
(1)  understand  tdie  motivations  of  their  pupils,  and  to  understand  iriiy 
sorio  children  set  a high  value  on  education  ?hile  others  do  not,  (2) 
tinder stand  better  the  abilities  of  children,  (3)  understand  better  the 
"peer”  culture,  and  (U)  understand  better  the  role  of  the  school  in  the 
communily. 


Robert  J.  Havighurst,  "Knowledge  of  Class  Status  Can  Make 
Difference,"  Rrogresslvt  Edtisatlcq  (February,  1950),  27*100-05* 
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In  a stui^  of  Midinistf  a county  seat  town  of  seven  hundred  in 

the  corn  belt  of  the  IMited  States  ^ researchers  concluded  that  social 

classes  were  piracticallj  non-existent  and  that  the  ndld  form  in  which 

they  existed  did  not  aipreciably  influence  personal  development.^  They 

suggested  that  the  sdiool  has  played  a large  part  in  preventing  distinct 

classes  to  arise.  However,  Stendler,  in  the  same  publication  asserted 

that  class  bias  entered  into  the  teaching  of  values  and  that  unless  the 

values  of  all  groups  were  thorou^ly  understood,  conflicts  would  surely 
2 

arise. 

Others  have  discussed  Ihe  importance  of  the  teacher*  s role  in 
dealing  with  childzwn  from  all  classes.  Allison  Davis  has  said  that 
"*  . • specifically,  the  teacher  must  learn  about  the  pupil's  cultural 
environment  and  his  cultiral  motivation,  if  the  teacher  is  to  guide  the 
child's  learning  effectively.”  He  also  discusses  factors  #iich  con- 
tribute to  persons'  being  as  thsjy  are  and  points  out  biases  which  occur 
on  all  types  of  standardiaed  tests  used  in  the  sdiools.^ 

Nuaerous  authors  have  advocated  the  teadbilng  of  social  class 
structure  in  the  pthlic  schools.  Steadier  appears  certain  that  by  the 
time  a child  reaches  the  seventh  or  eigh^  grades,  he  has  well- 
fozmulated  notions  convening  social  class.  Consequently,  she 

^oger  0.  Barker,  Herbert  F.  Wright,  and  Phil  Sdioggen,  "There 
is  no  Class  Bias  in  Our  School,"  Pr<^ressive  Education  (February,  19^0), 
27*106-10. 

^Oslia  B.  Stendler,  "Glass  Biases  in  the  Teaching  of  Values," 
Progressive  Education  (February,  1950),  27*123-26. 

^Allison  Davis,  Social  Class  Inf luenoss  Ifoon  Learning  (Cam- 
bridge * Harvard  University  Press,  1^1)7  Inglls  Leciuxw. 
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recoDSMnds  a systematic  study  of  class  structure  in  the  junior  and 
senior  high  schools.  The  study  of  social  structure  eould  have  two 
aimsj  according  to  Stendler:  (1)  to  help  students  probe  their  preju- 

dices and  rationalizations  and  (2)  to  help  students  arrive  at  general- 
izations about  people  on  a basis  other  than  social  class 

Among  others  aho  have  advocated  the  organized  study  of  social 
structure  in  the  pidollc  schools  is  Alexander  Frazier  of  the  Los  Aitgeles 
County  Schools^  Callfomia*  He  has  prepaz«d  a unit  on  social  classes 
for  use  by  twelfth-grade  students.  The  unit  consists  of  concepts  to 
be  examined,  objectives,  activities,  and  a bibliogra{hy  for  teachers. 
The  author  does  not  say  whether  or  iK>t  the  unit  has  been  used  in  a 

school  situation  slthou^  he  seems  to  feel  that  it  will  help  different 

2 

social  classes  gain  a better  undextitanding  of  each  other. 

Johnson  attesqpts  to  point  out  the  part  the  social  studies 
program  in  the  school  should  play  in  dealing  with  the  social  class 

5 

problem.*^  He  refers  to  socialization  as  ”.  • .an  uneasy,  troubled  and 
uncertain  journey  fr<xa  the  statvm  of  child  to  that  of  political  man.” 
The  im>st  uneasy,  most  trovhled,  and  most  unce3rtain  secticm  of  the 
journey,  according  to  Johnson,  is  the  period  of  adolescence.  He 
further  states  that  one  of  the  toajor  biases  ihich  color  the  individ- 
ual's outlook  on  life  along  the  journey  is  the  social  class  bias  or  the 

Stendler,  op.  cit. 

2 

Alexander  Frazier,  "Mihail  We  Teach  the  Status  Systaa,”  Sdiool 
Review  (February,  19U7),  55*93-98. 

%arl  S.  J<hnson,  "Social  (Hass  as  Fact  and  Perspective  in  the 
Social  Studies,"  School  RevieiT  (April,  1952),  60:303-12. 
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unexandnod  criteria  by  itiich  he  Judges  the  superiority  or  inferiority 
of  himself  and  his  fellovHnsn*  He  suggests  that  the  social  studies 
program  of  the  school  has  an  obligation,  not  of  doing  awsy  Tiith  social 
classes  but  rather  of  "•  • « insuring  that  our  class  system  maintains 
and  increases  its  open  character  and  affords  dignity  and  security  at 
all  its  levels*" 

Brookover  has  said  that  ever  since  the  time  of  Jefferson  people 
have  thou^t  that  the  widespread  opportunity  for  education  would  pre- 
vent a stratified  society,  but  w®  have  evidence  that  stratification 
has  not  been  avoided.  He  further  suggests  that  education  has  tiiree 
alternatives  with  regard  to  social  stratification i 

1*  Accept  stratification  and  train  youth  accordim^y. 

2.  Asstcae  that  education  can  facilitate  a fluid  society 
and  redesign  their  school  program  accordingly. 

3*  Continue  the  contradictory  process  idiere  we  verbalize 
the  non-existence  of  social  classes  but  practice  sc»ae<- 
thing  entirely  different.^ 

Siramary 

There  are  varying  views  concerning  social  class  and  social 
stratification.  Most  auihors,  writing  on  the  subject,  agree  that  some 
distinctions  exist  within  any  sizAble  group.  The  bases  of  the  distinc- 
tions are  not  agreed  ipon,  and  there  are  speculation  and  theorizing 
concerning  bases  for  social  class  distinctions.  Studies  have  been 
made  in  an  effort  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  social  class  upon 

B.  Brookover,  "Aaeilca  Needs  a New  Social  (Bass  Theory  of 
Education,"  The  Education  Digest  (November,  19$1),  17*1-4. 
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education  and  children*  As  a result  of  the  studies,  scmie  writers  have 
advocated  the  organised  study  of  social  classes  in  the  schools*  The 
study  herewith  reported  is  an  effort  to  ^ascertain  the  desirability  c£ 
the  recommendations . ' * * v -'  ; ’ r . ' 


CHAPTER  in 


THE  NINTH  GRADE 

This  chapter  is  presented  in  fo\ir  najor  sections.  In  the  first 
section  the  experimental  and  the  control  groi;Q>s  are  described  and  conw 
pared.  In  section  tiro  a description  of  l^e  social  class  unit  developed 
l]y  the  experimental  ninth  grade  is  presented.  Section  three  presents 
the  findings « and  section  four  is  a summary. 

The  Experimental  and  the  Oontrol  Groiqps 

The  Experimental  Grovg) 

OCTaposition.  The  ninth-grade  e:q)erimental  group  is  coursed  of 

seventeen  boys  and  btrelve  girls.  The  chronological  age  of  the  boys  and 

girls  ranges  from  162  months  to  208  months  wi^  a mean  age  of  17^.2 
1 

months.  Scores  made  on  the  A.CJB.  Psychological  Examination  by  the 
groiqp  range  from  10  to  58  with  a mean  score  of  32  Ji. 

Ratings  assigned  to  the  boys  and  girls  on  the  basis  of  toe  Index 
of  Status  Characteristics  range  froBi  2U  to  65  with  a mean  rating  of  38.8. 
The  boys  and  girls  in  the  esqperlmental  ninto  grade  come  fi*om  families 
representing  various  backgrounds. 

The  teacher  of  the  grcc^)  diiring  the  core  i»3riod  who  directed 
the  social  class  unit  has  c Depleted  all  wcrck  for  the  doctor* a degree 

^These  are  raw  half  scores. 
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except  tiae  dissertation.  She  has  tau^t  in  the  public  schools  of  Flor- 
ida for  eleven  years  and  has  tau^t  evezy  grade  except  the  first  and 
the  third. 

Activities.  The  ea^rimental  ninth  grade  engage  in  a stu4y  of 
social  classes  during  the  experiioental  period.  A description  of  the 
study  is  presented  in  this  chapter. 

The  Oontrol  Qrotp 

Ctanposition.  The  ninth  grade  control  groi^  is  conqposed  of 

seventeen  boys  and  twelve  girls.  The  chronological  age  of  the  boys  and 

girls  ranges  from  168  months  to  203  months  with  a metan  age  of  17^.3 
1 

months.  Scores  made  on  tiae  A.CJS.  Psychological  Examinati<m  by  l^e 
group  range  from  12  to  6U  wl^  a ntean  score  of  32»7* 

Ratings  assigned  to  the  boys  and  girls  on  the  basis  of  the  Index 
of  Status  Characteristics  range  fr<»a  22  to  6$  with  a mean  rating  of  38.8. 
The  ratings  indicate  a substantial  variation  in  socio-economic  back- 
ground. 

The  teacher  of  the  groip  during  the  core  period  has  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Education  from  Columbia  Iftiiversity.  He  has  been  on  the 
staff  of  the  Laboratory  School  a total  of  fifteen  years.  His  doctoral 
dissertation  is  concerned  with  the  preparation  of  core  teachers. 

Activities.  The  scales  used  in  the  stucfy  were  administered  to 
the  oontrol  ninth  grade  on  the  day  prior  to  their  administration  to  the 
experimental  ninth  grade.  For  purposes  of  moze  uniform  procedures ^ the 
e^qperimenter  administered  all  instrtaaents. 


^hese  are  raw  half  scores. 
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During  the  time  the  experimental  group  eas  engagKl  in  the 
social  class  unit^  the  control  ninth  grade  ims  engaged  in  two  activities* 
The  first  was  a testing  program^  and  the  second  was  an  extensive  stu^ 
of  the  mechanics  of  English  gronmar*  Bvezy  effort  was  made  to  keep 
away  from  discussions  idiich  would  lead  to  the  consideration  of  social 
class  in  America. 

Oonparison  of  Control  and  Experlrontal  Qroigw 

On  the  factors  considered  in  Table  1«  the  two  grovpe  are  not 
significantly  different*  Sex  matching,  #xioh  is  not  included  in  the 
table,  shows  that  there  are  seventeen  boys  and  twelve  girls  in  each 
grot?). 

TABZE  1 

KiTamiG  STATISTICS  FOK  THE  NINTH  GRADE  CROUPS 


Factor 

Esqperimental 

M 

Control 

U 

Index  of  Status  Characteristics 

38*8 

38*8 

Chronological  Age  (months) 

175.3 

175.2 

A*C*E*  Psydiological  Examination* 

32.U 

32.7 

First  Administration  of  the  Ghio 

Social  Acceptance  Scale 

5.11 

5.51 

‘"^ese  are  raw  half  scores 
Description  of  the  Ikdt 


The  social  class  unit  whidi  was  engaged  in  by  the  experimental 
ninth  grade  was  oonposed  of  general  discussions,  planning  sessions. 
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skite,  speakers,  coEsnlttee  repcnrts,  debate,  Individeal  book  reports, 
and  an  evaluative  session.  This  section  will  attempt  to  describe 
these  activities. 

Intaroduction  to  Unit 

The  initial  discussion  began  by  the  teacher's  asking  the  class, 
"Do  you  believe  that  if  eveiyone  worked  hard  they  would  make  the  same 
progress?"  Since  there  was  no  reaction  to  this  (Question,  the  tea<^er 
tried  again,  "Is  America  a land  of  equal  opportimity?" 

261*  Tes. 

3Uct  Ho. 

25 t People  from  little  farms  can  work  up. 

2Uat  That  is  just  one  person  you  are  talking  about. 

28b*  People  like  us  have  better  oKXjrt unity  than  the  Negro 
and  Indian. 

37a*  It  all  depends  on  how  mudi  money  your  parents  make. 

U?a*  I think  ancestry  has  something  to  do  with  it  because 

people  trace  their  ancestry  to  see  if  there  are  important 
people  in  their  family  in  order  to  make  them  feel  good. 

The  teacher  then  tried  to  point  out  the  oj^^ortunities  for 

nobility  in  our  society  by  contrasting  the  lives  of  famous  men  in  this 

coimtry.  She  again  asked  the  question,  "Is  America  a land  of  equal 

opportunity?"  Most  of  the  class  nodded  in  the  affiimative,  althou^ 

scxne  seemsd  to  doubt  it. 

26  means  that  the  person  speaking  accumulated  26  points  on 
the  Index  of  Status  Character istics.  If  a lower  case  letter  follows, 
it  indicates  that  more  than  one  person  in  the  gcoxxp  had  the  same  score. 
Gf.  p.  9 of  this  study. 
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The  nact  question  asked  by  the  teacher  was,  "How  do  people  go 
vp  the  social  ladder?"  Everyone  seemed  to  answer  at  the  same  time^ 
but  one  word  seemed  to  stand  out«  it  was  money*  The  teadier  said,  "Is 
it  always  desizable  to  clin^*"  She  then  went  on  to  talk  about  Uftggie 
and  Jlggs  and  to  point  out  that  some  social  cliflft>er8  such  as  Jlggs  were 
very  unhappy  vtoen  they  moved  into  a higher  class. 

2Ubt  It  doesn*t  matter  vdiat  social  class  you  are  in,  so  loi^ 
as  you  are  happy. 

The  booklet,  Hhat  You  Should  l&iow  about  Social  (Hass,  was  pass- 
ed out,  and  the  class  began  reading  silently.  At  this  point  a meeting 
of  the  planning  committee  was  called  the  teadier.  The  experimental 
ninth  grade  has  a planning  committee  which  is  composed  of  five  students 
and  the  teacher.  Two  students  on  the  committee  are  appointed  by  the 
teacher  and  three  are  elected  by  the  class.  The  two  students  appointed 
by  the  teacher  are  5Ud  and  28.  The  t^iree  students  elected  by  the  class 
are  hh$  U6,  and  US. 

Planning  of  the  Dnit 

Planning  of  procedures  and  materials  to  be  used  was  done  by  the 
planning  committee.  The  planning  committee  also  selected  seven  stand- 
ing cenmeittees  to  operate  during  tlie  unit.  The  composition  of  the 
committees  was  as  follows  t 

OcsBaittee  1-27,  3hc,  U2,  and 
Gbionittee  2 - 28a,  3Ud,  3Ue,  and  I1I4 
Committee  3 - 37a,  37c,  38,  and  65 
Committee  U - 26,  32,  48,  atnd  55 
Committee  5 - 2Ua,  25,  3Ub,  and  37b 
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Committee  6 - 2Ubj  2kc,  3ksi,  U7>  and  U9 
Committee  7 * 28b,  U9^  and  62 

The  planning  committee  also  presented  a dittoed  sheet  outlining 
the  procedures  to  be  followed  and  a reading  list.  After  the  sheet  was 
distributed  the  class  broke  up  into  committees  to  discuss  the  plan  and 
to  select  areas  idiich  they  would  lito  to  investigate  and  report  to  the 
class.  A copy  of  the  dittoed  sheet  follows i 

1.  Yihat  is  culture? 

Picture  the  culture  of  other  times  and  lands.  Stu<fy 
and  present  a cultxire. 

2.  Draw  a mythical  town  map,  showing  business  section,  manu- 
facturing section,  and  homes  of  petals.  Use  your  om 
ideas;  show  the  kinds  of  homes  in  each  area. 

3.  Read  at  least  five  books  from  the  xeading  list. 

U*  Participate  in  groups  involving  role-playing,  presentation 
of  discussions,  acting  out  skits.  These  should  show  change 
in  attitudes,  social  relations,  etc. 

a)  A new  student  has  come  to  town.  Show  how  he  is  taken 
into  a club. 

b)  A dance  is  being  planned  by  a member  of  the  class,  Dis- 
CTission  in  family  on  whether  or  not  to  invite  all  members 
of  the  class. 

c)  Another  topic  for  play  or  skit. ..Section  of  Babbitt, 

Kitty  Foyle.  Short  Story  by  Mary  Wilkins  Freeman, 
william  SaTOyan,  etc, 

d)  Role  of  the  N^ro  in  the  South,  the  North,  etc. 

e)  Problan  of  the  immigrant. 

f)  How  can  we  inqirove  the  social  custcmm  of  our  school, 

g)  Clxibs  and  organizations  exLstir^  in  our  schools, 

5.  Keep  a note  book  (diary)  on  readings,  and  thoughts  on 
attitudes,  thoughts  of  discussions,  role  playing,  skits, 
etc. 

6.  What  is  the  best  method  of  discussion?  Speaker,  groups, 
etc.  How  can  we  best  reach  a decision? 

Reading  List 

1,  Add  to  list  fotind  in  took,  ani  copy  in  permanent  form, 

2,  Others! 

William  Saroyan!  Human  Comedy,  2^  Name  is  Aram. 

Vance  1 Hunan  Geography  of  the  South. 

Iftiry  E.  Wilkins  Freeman!  Hunhle  Romance. 
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Reldi  In  a l£Lnor  Key. 

t The  Ix^an  in  American  Life, 
dlick:  ' Shako  Hands  idth  the  Dragon, 
t We  Have  Tomoirow, 

I What  the  Negro  Thants. 

fhe  High  Cost  of  Prejudice, 

Redding*  Ho  Day  of  Triua^^, 

Wright  and  Rosskam:  Twelve  ULllion  Black  Voices, 
Adamic*  Two  T^y  Passage,,  The  Hative's  Return, 
Bender*  Island  Gateway, 

Baznicht  Glass  House  of  Prejudice. 

Huszart  Equality  in  America. 

Chute*  Shakespeare  of  London. 

Works  of  Hendrik  Ibsen 
Heyerdahl*  Kon-Tikl. 

White*  Made  in  the  USSR. 

Msigidoff : In  Ang«r  and  Pity. 

Benedict t Patterns  of  Culture, 

Ifeadi  C<mdng  of  Age  in  Samoa. 

Fhillipa*  life  and  Labor  in  the  Old  South. 
Wallace*  Ben  Hur. 

Wister*  The  Virginian, 

lytton*  The  Last  Days  of  Ponpeii, 

Ask  for  Pamphlets  on  Homan  Relations. 

Winch*  The  Modem  Family. 

Chase*  Roads  to  Agreement. 

Wiles*  Teaching  for  Better  Schools. 

Schulberg:  what  Makes  Ssamor  Run?. 

Warner,  etc.  Who  Shall  Bo  Educated? 


Participation  in  Discussion 

At  the  first  gsneral  discussion,  the  writer  kmpt  account  of 
participation  various  members  of  the  class  during  a forty^five 
minute  period,  with  the  following  results* 


I »S  .C  . 


rating 


Humber  of 
cormmnts  made 


2Ua 

28b 


3 

18 

2 

1 

2 


32 

3l*a 

3ljc 

37a 

37b 

52 


1 

3 

13 


h 


Teacher 
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As  can  be  seen,  only  aix^  of  the  tnenty-nine  members  of  the  class 
participated.  Most  of  the  remrte  ijere  directed  toward  the  teacher. 
However,  after  the  students  tvere  confident  that  they  \mderstood  just 
vhat  the  area  to  be  investigated  was,  the  remarks  were  made  to  the 
class  in  general. 

Speaker 

The  Class  invited  a professor  from  the  College  of  Education, 
University  of  Florida,  for  a general  discussion  of  social  class*  The 
speaker  pointed  out  the  iiig>ortance  of  a person  «s  being  able  to  accept 
himself  in  order  to  accept  others*  Questions  asked  by  tlie  group  were 
the  followings 

1,  Don»t  we  have  plenty  of  examples  of  people  who  made  good 
Avithout  an  education?  (37a) 

2.  Is  money  necessary  in  order  to  be  in  the  upper  classes? 

(3l»a) 

3*  Is  it  all  right  to  go  around  with  people  of  whom  your 
parents  do  not  approve?  (37a) 

U*  Can  you  classify  all  people  in  the  same  professicjo 
together?  (Ii9a) 

$•  Should  a person  who  has  been  to  P.  K*  Yonge  all  the  time 
go  out  of  the  state  to  college?  (37a) 

6,  What  class  would  you  put  movie  stars  in?  (2lib) 

7*  Would  people  who  use  alcohol  be  in  the  lower  classes? 

(37b) 

8,  Which  class  feels  more  secure?  (26) 

9,  What  do  you  do  when  your  par«itB  do  not  approve  of  your 
friends?  (U2) 

Racial  Prejudice » Discussion  and  Debate 


On  the  morning  of  February  12th,  the  teacher  asked  whether  or 
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not  there  >«r©  any  quest!  ono  of  general  natuw  the  group  nould  ijike  to 
discusa.  The  disctission  wis  initiated  ly  62,  isho  said,  "Tea,  the 
•nigger*  questlcwi." 

23b:  I think  -m  are  getting  into  scaaething  Mgger  than  social 
clasaj  we  are  getting  into  prejodioe, 

37b I People  wLll  tolerate  the  Negro  idien  they  need  him  for 
cl^p  labor. 

621  fa»is  Just  trying  to  say  that  ste  likes  'niggers,* 

28b  t Why  do  we  have  to  make  so  imich  fuss  over  the  N^ro? 

Why  don’t  we  let  them  Just  come  on  to  school  and  if  a 
well  qualified  Negro  teacher  comes  along,  well,  give 
her  a Job, 

25*  The  Negro  is  not  advanced  enough  to  go  to  our  schools, 

62 1 If  you  let  them  c<m»  to  school  with  you,  they  will 
think  they  aro  as  good  as  you  cro, 

37a*  Well,  aren’t 

62*  How  would  you  like  to  be  raairied  to  a big  black  Negro? 

31*01  Just  because  you  go  to  school  with  them  you  don't  have 
to  mairy  them  if  you  don’t  want  to,  I know  lots  of 
tidte  people  I would  not  want  to  marry, 

2<>*  A Negro  laight  taka  your  girl  frijend  but  you  d«5n»t  Ijave 
to  laarry  a Negro, 

25*  It  says  in  the  Bible  that  you  are  not  sixpposed  to  mix 
the  races, 

37a » where  in  the  Bible  does  it  say  that?  Try  to  find  it  and 
bring  it  to  dass  so  we  can  all  hear  about  it,  (The 
passage  was  never  produced,) 

261  We  were  out  on  the  basketball  court  shooting  basketbe3JL 
and  a Negro  boy  about  our  aiae  cam  over  and  Just  started 
shooting  idth  us.  He  was  jretty  good.  We  had  lots  of 
fun, 

62*  Oh,  I don’t  mind  that;  I like  to  play  with  them. 

Since  the  topic  seemd  to  be  of  such  great  interest  to  the 


group,  th^  decided  that  they  would  have  a debate  on  the  following 
Ifonday.  The  topic  for  debate*  Resolved,  segregation  laws  by  the 
states  are  valid  and  should  be  enforced  according  to  tiie  Constitution 
of  the  United  States, 

Throe  speakers  volunteered  for  the  affiraative  and  the  negative 
positions.  The  affirmative  speakers  wore  2l4b,  3l*c,  and  1*1*,  The  speak- 
ers for  the  negative  position  were  37b,  37c,  and  l*9a,  A summary  of  the 
points  made  each  speaker  follows* 

First  Negative  Speaker 

1.  Segregation  is  not  in  keeping  with  democracy  in  that  equal 
opportunities  are  not  available  to  all  people. 

2,  Biologically,  the  blood  of  idiite  and  colored  people  is  the 
same  and  contains  the  same  elements, 

3*  Color  is  controlled  by  the  chemical  conpssition  of  the  skin. 
All  people  have  the  same  chemicals  in  their  skin  only  in  different 
proportions. 

1*.  The  is  not  dumb;  he  j*ist  needs  an  education  and  the 

opportunity  to  succeed. 

First  Affirmative  Speaker 

1,  The  standaird  of  living  of  the  Negro  can  be  bzt>ught  tq}  to  a 
decent  level  and  still  maintain  segregation, 

2,  If  Negroes  came  into  our  classrooms,  they  would  not  be 
accepted  by  aiQrone  and  the  situation  would  just  be  worse, 

3,  The  speaker  ^oke  of  "hate"  between  the  races  and  quickly 
changed  the  word  to  "misundiers tending," 

!*•  The  speaker  admitted  that  the  Negro  does  not  have  equal 
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rights,  twt  does  iK>t  feel  that  going  to  school  together  idll  hdLp. 

Second  Negative  Speaker 

1.  Origijaally  all  people  came  from  one  race,  tlien  thery  branch- 
ed out  and  different  conditions  under  irfiich  they  lived  made  thaa 
appear  to  be  different  (color,  actions,  etc,). 

2,  It  is  not  healthy  for  a nation  to  live  id  thin  a nation. 

It  is  the  nMte  people  idjo  are  endangered  by  race  pre;Judtce  because 
there  are  more  colored  people  in  the  world  than  white  people. 

3*  TWe  say  that  this  jtiat  isn’t  the  proper  time  to  end  segrega- 
tion, twt  probably  the  real  reason  is  that  we  are  eufraid. 

Second  Affirmative  Speaker 

1,  A study  to  deterrfiine  how  Southern  doctors  feel  about 
segregation  sent  out  U2,000  questionnaires  and  received  answers  from 
5,7^  doctors  in  seventeen  Southern  states.  Almost  without  e»jepticai 
they  believed  in  strict  sogregation.  They  said  that  the  Negro  cannot 
con?>ete  with  the  white  person  mentally  and  that  the  nhite  person  can- 
not congiete  with  the  Negro  physically.  However,  they  were  in  favor  of 
admitting  Negro  doctors  to  medical  associations. 

Third  Negative  Speaker 

1,  The  Negro  has  never  had  the  chance  to  show  idiat  he  can  do. 

2,  The  ti*oubles  between  Negro  end  white  would  be  reduced  if 
they  better  understood  each  other  and  the  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  be 
associated  with  each  other, 

3,  The  main  ®urce  of  trouble  is  a false  pride  which  has  been 
built  up  hy  idiite  people.  This  makes  them  think  that  they  ar®  better 
than  everyone  else. 


Third  AffimatdLve  Spgakar 

1.  The  Negro  in  the  South  should  iia-ro  equal  opporttuiity  and 
schools  as  good  as  the  ishites,  but  this  can  be  done  and  still  preserve 
segregation, 

2,  Ihite  people  TOuld  ridicule  tiie  Ilogro  if  lie  eere  in  the 
sane  school,  especially  tlie  lo'/r-class  vdiites. 

3*  It  is  okay  fear  Negroes  and  Tihites  to  together  but  not 
to  go  to  school  together. 

U*  The  Constitution  does  not  say  'whether  car  not  the  races  znust 
be  together  in  order  to  have  equal  rights. 


Manents  of  Tension 

On  Iferch  2nd,  37a  said  that  he  had  a stoxy  he  ■would  like  to 
read  -bo  the  class.  The  class  agreed  to  hear  it,  and  he  took  a ccaidc 
book  from,  his  desk  and  began  reading*  The  story  eas  about  a war  h«.'0 
idio  had  re-tumed  home  fresn  Korea.  His  buddy  in  ■the  service  had  saved 
his  life  hy  'junping  on  a grenade  and  losing  bis  oen  life.  When  no  one 
claimed  ■the  bexiy  of  his  buddy,  his  mo^iher  and  fa^bher  made  arrangements 
■bo  have  the  bocJy  sent  to  ■th«ii  and  burled  in  their  family  plot.  When 
■the  body  arrived,  it  >©8  discovered  ■that  it  ■was  a Negro  and  ■the  pressure 
from  ■the  toieispeople  forced  them  ■to  bury  the  body  in  the  Negro  ceme^tery. 

When  the  re-tuming  hero  heard  about  this,  he  ms  very  unhappy 
and  made  "the  following  talk  at  a mee^ting  ■welcoming  Mm  hesnet 


Finally  tiie  auditorium  quieted  dotm,  and  their  soldier  hero 
began  ■bo  speak.  His  voice  was  scarcely  audible*  • • * ‘They 
draf'bed  me  in^to  ■the  army.  They  took  me  &my  from  ny  home,  my 
facdli'’,  and  this  toi«n  I loved  • * « * and  they  put  a uniform 
on  me  * .,  * They  trained  me  and  sent  n»  to  Kor^.  They 
said  I •wsas  fighting  for  do:iocracy  * * * Helping  to  turn  back 
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the  tide  of  slaver^'  that  tlireatoned  to  ovcmm  Asia,  Europe, 
and  the  world. ' He  held  his  right  arm  tdth  tlmt  steel 
clanp  for  a hand,  »I  gave  my  right  hand  defending  freedom 
and  equality.  And  I was  proud  of  it.  • .*  His  voice  lowr- 
ed,  ids  face  grew  grim  . . . *I  was  proud,  that  is,  until 
today  . . . • He  looked  from  face  to  face.  »I  had  a budity 
in  Kores..  ?fe  etc  together,  slept  togeldier,  laughed  together, 
cried  together  and  fought  together.  We  fought  for  democracy 
together  ...  He  gave  ids  Hfe  for  that  cause  ...  he 
saved  mine  in  doing  it.  He  threw  himself  on  a live  grenade 
...  got  blown  up  ...  to  save  me.  But  idien  his  bodj’^  was 
sent  back  here,  it  wasn*t  good  enough  to  be  buried  in  Pair« 
laitti  cemetery.  It  %asnH  good  enough  l;<ecause  its  skin  wasnH 
the  light  color  ...  well  the  grenade  that  tore  that  skin  to 
pieces  didn’t  know  its  color  ...  didn’t  care  if  it  was 
iddte  or  black.  What  did  he  die  for?  What  did  I give  my 
arm  for?  Tou  say  you  are  proud  of  me,  WgH,  I’m  not  proud 
of  you.  I’m  ashamedj  I’m  ashamed  of  you  and  for  youl’  The 
soldier  sat  down.  There  -vsn  no  applause  , , . no  cheers  ... 
no  band  playing.  Little  ly  little,  the  crowd  filed  out  of 
the  auditoriiaa  • • • sheepishly,  silently  ...  leaving  the 
soldie]>*hero  alone  In  the  town  hall.  Leaving  him  crying  . . .^ 

When  37&  finished  reading  the  story,  there  was  absolute  silence 
in  the  room.  No  one  spoke  for  several  seconds  and  then  a suggestion  was 
made  that  they  go  on  to  the  next  report.  The  story  seemed  to  upset  the 
group  more  than  anytlULiag  else  which  happened  during  -ttie  unit. 


written  Work 

The  fii^t  writt«i  work  came  in  connection  with  jrejtidice  toward 
the  Negro,  The  planning  comrsittee  prepared,  tan  questions  nMoh  were 
read,  and  the  class  was  asked  to  answer  the®!.  No  names  were  placed  on 
the  papers  so  that  it  would  be  ij^ossible  for  aryone  to  tell  just  how 
an  individual  answered  a given  question.  Here  Is  a cor^jilation  of  the 
responses  to  the  various  questions* 


From  comic  book  in  possession  of  37a,  n.d,,  n.p. 


Question 


Angrrer 

Tes  No  l/ndecided 


1. 

Do  you  believe  that  pro^udice  is  shown  toward 
the  Negro  in  the  South? 

22 

1 

3 

2. 

Do  you  believe  that  offlcoi«  of  the  law  treat 
Negroes  as  well  as  whites? 

6 

15 

5 

3. 

Do  you  believe  that  there  is  more  parejudice 
against  the  Itogro  in  the  North  than  in  the 
South? 

1 

18 

7 

h. 

Do  you  believe  that  Negroes  should  attmid  the 
same  churches  as  whites? 

8 

12 

6 

5. 

Do  you  believe  that  Negroes  and  whites  shoxild 
eat  in  the  same  public  dining  places? 

7 

25 

U 

6. 

Do  you  believe  that  Negroes  should  have 
schools  as  good  as  whites? 

25 

0 

1 

7. 

Do  you  believe  that  Negroes  and  whites 
should  attend  the  same  schools? 

3 

18 

5 

8. 

Do  you  believe  in  non-segregation  but  think 
that  laws  are  not  the  answer? 

16 

6 

k 

9. 

Did  you  contribute  to  the  discussion  today? 

18 

8 

0 

10. 

Do  you  think  that  we  need  to  discuss  this 
again? 

25 

0 

1 

In  another  loltten  activity,  the  class  was  asked  to  write  down 
the  social  class  to  udiich  they  thought  they  belonged  and  to  list  others 


in  the  class  idio  belonged  to  the  saioe  class*  Following  is  the  result 


of  the  activityi 


I.S.G.  Rating  Class  Designated 
Assigned  by  by  Students 

Experimenter  Themselves  Otheirs  Y;hom  They  Put  in  the  Same  Class 


2k& 

210} 

2ljc 

25 

26 
27 


Lower-upper  or 
Upper  middle 
Lower-upper 

Absent 

Lower-upper 

Lowei-upper 

Absent 


2h,  25,  26,  3lja,  3ljb,  3ijo,  and  37b 
25,  26,  3ltb,  and  hZ 

214a,  26,  32,  3Ua,  3l0>,  3lid,  38,  and  I4U 
2lja,  25,  3lia,  3Ub,  and  3l(C 


I.S.C.  Rating 
Assigned  by 
Experimenter 

Class  Designated 
by  Students 
Thenselvoc 

Othem  Vfhom  They  Put  in  the  Same  Class 

28a 

Dppernidddle 

2lih^28b,  32,  3Ub,  3Uc,  3ite,  37b,  and 

26,  3li.b,  3liC,  38,  U2,  ijlx,  and  U6 
2lib.  25,  28b,  31ta,  3Uc,  37a,  37b,  38, 
U2,  and  U6 

28b 

Upper-^ddle 

32 

Upper-middle 

3hn 

Tapper-middle 

2lia,  25,  26,  3Ub,  and  3lic 

3iib 

Upper-middle 

2hBf  2lib.  25,  26,  28b,  32,  3lia,  3hc, 
u2*  lui.  and  Lo 
26,  32,  3ia,  3Ub,  hZ,  and  1*6 

3Uc 

Upper-middle 

3l|d 

Absent 

3U 

Upper-middle 

2l*a,  2l*b,  25.  26.  32.  3l*a,  3l*c,  3l|d, 
37a,  38,  1*2,  1*2*,  1*6}  and  l*9a 

37a 

Absent 

37b 

Upper-middle 

2l*a,  2l*b,  28a,  32,  3l*a,  3i*c,  3l»«,  37c, 
38.  1*1*,  l*9a,  52,  55,  62,  and  65 
26,  3Uc 

or  Lower-middle 

37c 

Upper-middle 

38 

Upper-middle 

28b.  32,  3l*a,  3l*b,  3l*o,  3l*e,  37b,  1*2, 
Ul*}  and  1*6 

12 

Uppei'-rlddle 

25,  32,  3l*a,  3l*b,  3Uc.  37b,  38,  1*1*,  and 

or  Lower-middle 

1*8 

IxU 

Upper-middle 
or  Lower-BdddiB 

28b,  32,  38,  3l*b,  1*2 

U6 

Upper-middle 

2l*a^2ljb,  25,  28a,  28b,  3l*l>,  3l*c,  and 
37c,  l*9b,  52,  62,  and  65 

U7 

Lower-middle 

U8 

Lower-middle 

25,  27,  3iia,  37c,  and  62 

1x9a 

Lower-middle 

37b 

U9b 

l]pper»lower 

27,  37c,  1*2,  1*7,  1*8,  55,  62,  and  65 

52 

Lower-middle 

2lia,  2lib,  25,  28b,  3l*a,  l*9b,  55,  and 

65 

55 

Upper-lower 

37c,  1*8,  1*96,  52,  and  65 

62 

l^per-middle 

2l*a}  2l*c,  25,  3l*a,  and  1*2 

65 

Uppe3>*lower 

37c,  1*7,  l*9b,  52,  and  55 

Ii^vldual  Reports 

Perhaps  the  report  Trhlch  generated  more  interest  than  any  oi^er 

■was  a report  by  2ko  on  The  Great  Qatsby*  At  the  close  of  the  report 

the  class  -was  asked  to  attempt  to  put  Gatsby  in  a social  class. 

2libx  He  was  in  class  all  his  oen,  in  some  ways  upper  class 
and  in  other  lower  class. 

3liat  If  he  had  been  accepted  by  the  upper  class  peqple>  he 
would  have  been  invite  to  their  parties. 


kl 


3?b*  He  nas  like  tiie  neirlj'  rich. 

37a » Tl-i®  reason  l-hety  didn't  accept  him  eas  that  they 
did  not  know  his  family  background. 

26  j How  people  feel  aborut  oth«r  people  has  a great  deal 

to  do  Ydth  what  class  are  in, 

2lib»  We  also  have  to  consider  the  time,  and  the  conditions 
at  the  time  which  the  men  Uved, 

In  another  report  on  the  Ancient  Mexicans,  the  r^orter  stated 

that  she  did  not  believe  that  social  classes  existed  during  that  time. 

However,  tlie  class  pointed  out  the  existence  of  at  least  three  classes 

which  appeared  in  her  report. 

Among  other  individual  reports  were  those  on  Big  Bi^other,  Vihat 
tfakea  Samay  Run,  Tlie  Human  Cow»(fer,  Island  Gateway,  Main  Street,  and  A 
Tree  Grows  in  Brooklyn.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  reports  was  to 
point  out  the  existence  of  social  classes  and  show  how  the  differwit 
classes  lived  end  what  their  beliefs  were. 

Small  Group  Reports 

The  commi  ttee  composed  of  26,  32,  U8,  and  $$  attempted  to  answer 
some  questions  which  th^  had  raised: 

1.  Does  mon^  determine  social  class? 

In  general,  yea, 

2.  Does  popularity  depend  upon  social  class? 

Popularity  depends  upon  how  many  friends  you  make 
and  social  status  helps  xaake  these  friends. 

3*  Are  morals  i^agjortant  in  determining  social  class? 

Yes. 

U.  Do  people  necessarily  want  to  climb  the  social  ladder? 

No. 


hB 

5*  Do  chui'ch«s  encourage  class  distinction? 

There  seonod  to  be  a difference  of  opinion  is!,  thin 
> the  conndttee  regarding  this  question. 

This  report  came  to  an  end  when  2l|b  observed,  "I  think  social  classes 

do  exist,  but  I don*t  think  there  is  much  diaerlmination," 

Another  sk&H  group  con^xised  of  3?a,  37c,  38,  end  65  discussed 

characteristics  of  the  various  classes  and  desirability  of  nobility. 

They  concluded  that  people  in  the  upper  classes  chose  occupations  fittii^ 

their  social  position  while  lower  classes  do  what  they  want  to  do.  They 

also  suggested  that  doYcnward  mobility  might  be  desirable  if  it  would 

provide  for  a person’s  doing  vhat  he  was  interested  in  and  felt  that  he 

could  do  the  best  job  at, 

A small  group  con^osed  of  the  father  (I42),  the  mother  (U6),  the 
teen-age  daughter  (3lic),  and  the  younger  son  (2?)  presertted  a skit 
vW.ch  depicted  the  planning  of  a party.  The  daughter  (3lic)  asked  her 
mother  (I;6)  If  she  could  have  a party  at  her  house.  The  mother  asked 
whan  she  planned  to  invite.  The  dau^ter  said  she  would  invite  the 
regular  gang.  The  mother  asked  why  she  did  not  invito  her  entire  core 
class,  and  the  daughter  replied  "Naw,  they  are  Just  a bunch  of  immature 
brats," 

"Ooo<fy,  a party— food,"  said  the  younger  son  (27), 

"I'll  see  that  you  aren't  at  it,"  replied  his  sister  (3lic), 

At  this  point  the  fatiior  said  tlmt  he  tiiought  if  there  was  going 
to  be  a perty  tlie  entire  class  should  be  invited,  "You  go  to  school 
with  them  and  I think  you  sliould  invite  them  or  not  have  a party,"  he 
said. 


The  class  was  tiien  opened  to  discussion  to  see  what  they 
thought  about  it. 

"I  gave  a party  for  the  core  class  last  year,  and  no  one  seesaad 
to  have  a good  time.  I think  you  should  just  invite  your  good  friends," 
2Ub  said. 

"Xou  pick  out  the  people  you  want  to  datej  so  idiy  can»t  you  just 
have  the  people  you  want  at  your  party?"  asked  38. 

The  class  did  not  seem  to  care  to  discuss  the  matter  further. 

The  conmriLttee  went  ah««Mi,  however,  and  planned  a party  for  the  core 
class  to  be  held  at  the  home  of  1|6, 

The  class  was  asked  to  write  the  answers  to  four  questions  ^diich 
wore  placed  on  the  board.  Since  it  is  ispractical  to  include  responses 
from  all  students,  responses  from  five  students  are  included.  One 
student  has  an  I.S.C.  rating  in  tlie  20*s,  one  in  the  30*s,  one  in  the 
UO»s,  one  in  the  50»s,  and  one  in  the  60*s, 

Question  1.  What  do  you  think  is  the  chief  cause  of  prejudice? 

26 1 Judgment  before  you  think  or  look  into  a thing, 

3hct  lack  of  education,  and  not  knowing  the  people  as  real 
people  that  you  are  prejudiced  against, 

li9a*  I think  it  is  not  knowing  others.  As  ^Vill  Refers  said, 

"I  never  knew  a man  I didn't  like."  I think  wo  xmist 
know  and  accept  others  for  what  they  can  offer  to  others, 
not  exactly  who  they  are.  Prejudice  can't  almys  win 
because  some  people's  hearts  are  not  hard  like  rocks, 

52*  Conceit  - people  think  they  are  the  best  and  better  than 
others  althou^  they  aren't. 

65*  People  have  never  really  gotten  to  know  other  races  and 
do  not  xujderstand  their  customs  and  beliefs. 

Question  2.  What  do  you  think  is  the  best  way  to  overcome  prejudice? 


$0 


26:  I think  one  of  the  best  T»ays  is  to  look  for  the  good  in 

things  instead  of  trying  to  find  the  bad  in  them. 

3iict  ^y  meeting  end  being  friends  with  tI^e  other  races.  This 
will  call  for  educating  both  of  the  races  so  that  they 
can  learn  to  be  friends  without  prejtidice. 

U9ai  We  just  must  associate  with  others  more  and  try  to  under- 
stand their  feelings. 

52*  Learn  how  others  lower  than  you  live  and  give  them  a 
chance.  You  might  like  than  better  and  overcome  the 
prejudices. 

65:  For  races  to  get  together  and  explore  each  other's 

customs  and  beliefs  and  try  to  understand  each  other. 

Question  3«  Is  social  mobility  desirable? 

26:  It  depends  upon  iddch  way  you  are  going  - if  it  is  up  • 

yes. 

3i«c:  Yes,  I think  social  mobility  is  desirable. 

U?a:  Desirability  of  social  mobility  depends  a lot  on  the 
person's  happiness  in  his  present  class. 

52:  Yes,  only  people  just  like  to  move  up. 

65:  In  most  places,  yes,  if  you  can  move  up  the  social  ladder. 

Question  1;.  How  may  one  move  in  social  class? 

26:  If  you  want  to  move  up  you  should  be  active  in  civic 

organizations,  go  to  church  regularily,  and  you  dhould 
work  hard  at  your  job,  (hr,  usually  if  you  inherit  money, 
you  can  go  up* 

3Uc:  Education,  better  jobs,  and  mixing  with  the  "v^jpesr-crust." 

U?a:  Qet  a larger  income  and  move  to  a better  section  of  towiu 

52:  By  acting  "stuck  to  in?)ress  the  upper  class. 

65:  One  may  move  in  social  class  by  changing  his  morals  or 

changing  the  amount  of  hie  inccxse. 


Evaluation 


At  the  close  of  the  unit  an  evaluation  session  was  held  during 


51 


nhich  the  students  were  supposed  to  tell  what  they  had  learned  ng 
the  unit.  Sueh  remarks  as  the  following  were  made  during  the  sessiont 

28a » I leaiwd  more  about  the  jarejudices  against  people  in 
America. 

28b*  I think  I gain<^  a lot.  I changed  iiiy  ideas  co*i?)letely  on 
the  and  I learned  to  find  out  facts  before  I talked 

so  much. 

liU*  I learned  to  be  more  careful  in  deciding  things  and  making 
opinions. 

55*  I have  Isamed  to  think  more  before  I speak. 

65*  I have  learned  to  understand  toe  Negro  better  and  also 
their  needs,  iwants,  and  their  thoughts  of  education. 

2lva»  I have  learned  to  debate. 

37b » I have  gained  a better  understarKH-ng  of  our  society  and 
learned  more  about  what  democracy  means. 

'"Zi  I learned  to  put  people  in  their  class. 

3l*®i  I think  I have  a better  understanding  of  why  people 
behave  like  they  do. 

27*  I have  learned  to  overcome  prejudice.  I have  learned 

toe  way  of  toe  lower-lower  class.  I think  I have  learned 
to  respect  all  races. 

3iib*  I learned  an  awful  lot  about  social  classes.  I thought 
the  different  classes  were  real  interesting. 

3lia*  I learned  how  I may  better  ny  social  staxwiing.  I gainwi 
knowledge  about  other  classes  and  races. 

38*  I learned  how  other  people  lived,  their  social  class  and 
how  to  determine  a person’s  social  class. 

37c*  This  unit  helped  me  to  get  back  into  good  working  habits. 

It  also  taught  me  not  to  junp  to  conclusions. 

U9&*  I got  to  know  the  members  of  toe  class  better.  I came  to 
know  how  their  thoughts  differed  from  mine  and  some  of 
the  reasons  idy. 

62*  I would  not  mind  toe  Negro  to  go  to  school  with  us. 
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The  Ninth-Qrade  Findings 

Attitudes  Toerard  Self 

Attitudes  to»«rd  self  did  not  diange  significantly  in  the  ex- 
perimental or  the  control  groins  during  the  essperimental  period*  As 
shosn  hy  Table  2,  the  top  half  of  the  experimental  and  the  control 
groups  became  more  accepting  of  self  ttoile  the  bottom  h«if  of  both 
groi^  became  less  accepting  of  self.  As  a total  picture,  the  experU 
mental  group  became  sli#tly  less  accepting  of  self,  and  the  control 
group  became  slightly  more  accepting  of  self.  None  of  ihe  differences 
recorded  in  Table  2 is  statistically  significant. 

TABIE  2* 

COMPARISON  (F  MEAN  SCXHES  ON  "ATTITUDES  TORARD 
SEIF"  MADE  BY  THE  TOP  HAIF,'>  BOTTOM  HAIF,®  AND 
TOTAL  GROUPS  OF  THE  EXPERDENTAL  AND 
OONTRCL  NINTH  (EADES 


Group 

Scores 

Experimental  Oontrol 

Difference 

oeiore 

After 

Before 

After 

Experimental 

Control 

“Tom 

Top  half 

8oJ*7 

80.73 

86.67 

88.80 

•26 

2.13 

1.87 

Bottom  half 

8U.86 

83.57 

82.36 

81.86 

-1.29 

1 

* 

\n 

o 

.79 

Total 

82.59 

82.10 

8U.59 

85J^5 

—149 

.86 

1.35 

•source  I Measurement  of  Attitudes  Toiiaid  Self  and  Others. 

'Vop  half  refers  to  the  upper  half  of  the  class  as  determined  by  the 
Index  of  Status  Characteristics. 

^Bottom  half  refers  to  the  lower  half  of  the  class  as  determined  by 
the  Index  of  Status  Characteristics, 
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Attlttdes  Toward  OthOTS 

The  e3q>erimental  ninth  grade—both  the  top  half  and  the  bottom 
half —-shows  a considerable  decrease  in  acceptance  of  others*  When  the 
total  difference  which  occurzed  within  the  experimental  ninth  grade  is 
examined,  it  is  foxind  to  be  significant  at  the  five  percent  level  of 
"t."  An  analysis  of  the  differences  in  Table  3 indicates  that 

the  difference  in  (diange  between  the  bottom  half  of  the  experimental 
and  the  control  groigw  is  significant  at  the  five  percent  level  while 
the  differences  in  change  between  the  total  experimental  and  control 
groips  is  significant  at  the  one  percent  level* 

If  these  differences  can  be  attributed  to  the  experimental  fac- 
tor, the  organized  study  of  social  classes,  toen  it  may  be  concliried 
that  the  factor  causes  beys  and  girls  at  ttie  ninth-grade  level  to  be- 
come less  accepting  of  others*  It  is  assumed  that  the  significant 
dianges  can  be  attributed  to  the  experimental  factor* 

Attitudes 'Toward  Social  Jhstice 

Table  k shows  that  the  top  half  of  the  experimented,  ninth  grade 
came  to  consider  our  ^stem  less^  Just  to  a significant  degree  idiile  the 
top  half  of  the  control  jroup  came  to’considw  our  system  more  just  to 
a significant  degree*  An  analysis  of  the  differences  shows  that  the 

^ mlmeographod  sheet  accospatying  the  instrument  suggests  the 
following  interpretation  of  scores i 


Score 


iToT 
7 to  12 
13  to  16 
17  to  22 
23  to  29 


our  system  veiy  just 
our  ^stem  just 

"middle  of  the  road"  position}  balanced  view 
our  system  unjust 
our  system  very  unjust 


TABI£  3* 


OaiPAaiSON  GF  MEAN  SCORES  UA1£  ON  "ATTITUDES  TO^UUID 
OTHERS"  BT  THE  TOP  HAIF,^  BOfTCM  HAIF,C  AND 
TOTAL  OaOUFS  GF  THE  EXFERlIIElirAL  AND 
CONTROL  NINTH  (BADES 


Cbroup 

Sc<ares 

lixperimenial  bontrol 

Difference 

Before 

After 

Before 

After 

Experimental 

Control 

Total 

Top  half 

86*00 

82*lt7 

85.07 

85*00 

-3.53 

-.07 

3.U6 

Bottom  half 

85.21 

81.36 

80*79 

82.614 

-3.85 

1.85 

5.70*^ 

Total 

85*62 

81*93 

33*00 

83.86 

-3.69^ 

*86 

U.55* 

*Sourcet  lieasuretsent  of  Attitudes  Toward  Self  and  Others* 

^op  half  x^ere  to  the  iq;>p6r  half  of  the  class  as  determined  hy  the 
Index  of  Status  Qiaraoteristics* 

bottom  half  refers  to  tixe  lower  half  of  the  class  as  determined  hy 
the  Index  of  Status  Characteristics* 

^Significant  at  the  five  percent  level* 

^Significant  at  the  one  percent  level* 


total  change  between  the  top  half  of  the  two  groups  is  significant  at 
the  five  percent  level  of  "t*" 

If  Ihe  total  groi;ps,  top  half  and  bott(x&  half  are  considered 
the  differences  are  not  statistically  significant*  However^  it  appears 
that  the  experimental  factor  caused  the  upper  socio-^commdo  groip  to 
think  of  our  system  of  social  justice  as  being  less  Just* 
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TABIE  1** 

CCMPARISON  CF  HEAH  SOGRES  UklE  BI  TOP  HALF,'*  BOTTCll  HALF,® 
AND  TOTAL  GROUPS  OF  THE  OOKEROL  AND  EXFERlMERrAL 
NINTH  GRADES  ON  "ATTITODES  TOffAED  SOCIAL  JUSTICE" 


Group 

Scores 

Experimental  Qontroi 

Difference 

Before 

After 

Before 

After 

Experimental 

Control 

Total 

Top  half 

U*67 

13*23 

13.13 

11*63 

1*56<^ 

-i*5c4 

3.06^ 

Bottom  half 

lli.03 

13*6U 

13*39 

12*32 

-.39 

-1*07 

.68 

Total 

12*81 

13*1*3 

13*26 

11.79 

*62 

-1*29 

1.91 

^Source:  Social  Justice  Scale  hy  k»  C.  Roeander. 

\op  half  refers  to  the  t^per  half  of  the  class  as  determined  lay  the 
Ind«c  of  Statxis  Gharacteii. sties* 


bottom  half  refers  to  the  loser  half  of  the  class  as  determined  by 
Uie  Index  of  Status  Characteristics* 

Significant  at  the  five  percent  level* 


Attitudes  Toward  D«aocracy 


No  significant  (Ganges  sere  observed  in  attitudes  tosard  d«i>oc> 
ra<7*  Hosever,  Table  $ does  show  tdat  all  segments  of  the  experimental 
ninth  grade  became  slightly  more  pro^emocratic^  shile  all  segments  of 


A ndmeographed  sheet  accompanying  the  scale  suggests  tiie 
foUosing  interpretation  of  scores  t 


Score 
1 io  6 
7 to  12 
13  to  16 
17  to  22 
23  to  29 


vezy  anti-democratic 
anti-democratic 

"middle  of  the  road"  position}  balanced  vies 

pro-democratic 

very  pro-democratic 


the  control  ninth  grade  became  more  anti-democratic.  The  differencea 


are  coneistent  but  not  statistically  significant. 

TABLE 

COMPARISON  OF  MEAN  SGCRES  MADE  BT  TOP  HAIP,^  BOTTCSI  HAIf,® 
AND  TOTAL  GROUPS  OF  THE  CONTROL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  Nim 
CRADES  ON  "ATTITIHJES  TONARD  DBMOGRAOr" 


Grovg) 

Scores 

Experimental  Control 

Difference 

Before 

After 

Before 

After 

Experimental 

Control 

Total 

T<^  half 

20.20 

20.27 

20.30 

18,80 

.07 

-i,5o 

1.57 

Bottcmi  half 

19.18 

19.82 

18.96 

18.71 

.6U 

-.25 

.89 

Total 

19.71 

20.05 

19.66 

18.76 

.3U 

-.90 

1.2U 

•source*  Dwnocracy  Scale  by  A.  C.  Rosander. 


^op  half  refers  to  the  u^er  half  of  the  class  as  deterndned  by  the 
Ihdex  of  Status  Characteristics. 

^Bottom  half  refers  to  the  lower  half  of  the  class  ac  determined  ty 
the  Index  of  Status  Characteristics. 


Social  Acceptance 

The  upper  and  the  lower  socio-economic  groups  of  the  experi- 
mental ninth  grade  gave  a higher  social  acceptance  score  at  the  close 
of  the  experimental  period  than  they  did  at  the  beginning.  All  of  the 
changes  within  the  experimental  ninth  gr^ide  shown  in  Table  6 are 
significant  at  the  one  percent  level  of  "t."  It  may  also  be  noted 
that  the  control  ninth  grade  gave  lower  social  acceptance  scores  at 
the  close  of  the  esqjerlm^ntal  period  than  they  did  at  the  beginning  of 
the  period.  The  control  group  was  consistent  in  giving  lower  scores 
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TABXE  6 


OCyPARISON  OF  SOCRES  RECEIVED  BT  THE  TOP  HAIF,* 
BOTTOM  AM)  TCTAI,  GROUPS  CF  THE  OOmOL 

AND  EXFERIMENEAL  NINTH  GRADES  ON  THE  "OHIO 
SOCIAL  ACCEPTANCE  SOLE” 


Ctroup 

Scores 

Ibcperlmentai  fiontrol 

Difference 

Before 

After 

Before 

After 

Experimental 

Control 

Total 

Top  half 

6.00 

6.80 

6.Ul 

6.21 

.80® 

0 

CM 

. 

1 

1.00 

Bottan  half 

It  .16 

5.33 

5.37 

5.26 

1.17® 

-.11 

1.28 

Total 

5.11 

6.09 

5.91 

5.76 

.98® 

•*.i5 

1.13 

*Top  half  refers  to  the  i^per  half  of  the  class  as  determined  by  the 
Index  of  Status  Character istics. 


^*Bottom  half  refers  to  the  loeer  half  of  the  class  as  determined  ly 
the  Index  of  Status  Characteristics. 

^Significant  at  the  one  percent  le'vel. 


ehile  the  experimental  grot^  eas  consistent  in  giving  hi^er  scores. 

Tfhen  sex  is  considered.  Table  7#  it  is  found  that  all  segments 
of  the  experimental  ninth  grade  consistently  gave  higher  scores  after 
being  8\i}Jecti^  to  the  experimental  factor*  All  of  the  changes  in 
ratings  given  are  significant  at  the  one  pwcent  level  of  »t.»  Only 
two  segments  of  the  control  ninth  grade,  girls  by  girls  and  class  by 
girls,  gave  hi^ier  scores  at  the  end  of  the  experimental  period.  The 
former  is  significant  at  the  five  percent  level,  and  the  latter  is  not 
statistically  significant.  Other  significant  changes  made  by  segments 
of  the  control  group  are  toward  giving  a lower  acceptance  score. 
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TABIE  7 

OOMRVRISON  (F  MEAN  SCORES  GIVEN  BT  BOTS,  GIRLS,  AND  TOTAL 
GROUPS  TO  VARIOUS  ^OMEHTS  OF  THE  EXPERIMENTAL  AND 
CONTROL  NINTH  GRADE  ON  THE  "dllO 
SOCUL  ACGBPrANCE  Sai£« 


Scores 

ExperiBBntal  Control 

Difference 

Qrot^) 

Before 

After 

Before 

Esq^erimental 

Control 

ToES[ 

Boys  tgr 
boors 

6.0ti 

6.72 

7.29 

6.71 

.68* 

«.59* 

1.27 

Boys  by 
girls 

3.90 

5.1ii 

3.78 

3.61 

1.2U* 

-.17 

l.Ul 

Gdrls  by 
boys 

U.29 

5.21 

5.10 

U.52 

.92* 

-.58'’ 

1.50 

Girls  by 
girls 

6.05 

7J^0 

7.21 

8.U5 

1.35* 

I.2U'’ 

.u 

Class  by 
boys 

5.32 

6.10 

6.38 

5.80 

.78« 

-.58« 

1.36 

(Hass  by 
girls 

U.79 

6.07 

5.20 

5.61 

1.28* 

Ja 

.87 

CQLass  by 
class 

5.11 

6.09 

5.91 

5.76 

.98* 

-.15 

1.13 

^Significant  at  the  one  percent  level. 
^Significant  at  the  five  percent  level. 


Svemary 

1.  No  segnent  of  the  ninth  grade  made  significant  change  in 
attitudes  toward  self. 

2.  The  esqperimental  ninth  grade  went  in  a negative  direction 
to  a significant  degree  in  attitudes  toward  others.  The  difference  in 
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diange  between  the  experimental  and  control  groups  is  significant* 

3*  The  top  half  of  the  ex^rlmental  and  control  groups  made 
significant  changes  in  attitudes  toward  social  justice*  The  dianges 
were  in  opposite  directions  with  the  experimental  gro\^  thinking  our 

more  unjust  and  the  control  grov^  thinking  our  GT'stem  more  just* 
The  difference  in  change  between  the  teo  groups  is  significant* 

U*  No  significant  changes  ocouired  in  the  ninth  grade  in 
attitudes  toward  democracy* 

• ♦,  * ♦ * H 

5*  The  experimental  nintii  grade  consistently  made  significantly 
hi^er  scores  on  the  Chio  Social  Acceptance  Scale  while  the  control 
group  made  no  significant  change*  Tl»  top  half  in  both  experimental 

• • • 4 • , 

and  control  groips  consistently  outscored  the  bottom  half* 


CHT^PTEK  IV 


THE  TENTH  ®ADE 

This  chapter  is  presented  in  four  nejor  sections.  The  first 
section  describes  and  oonpares  the  experimental  and  control  tenth 
grades.  The  second  section  presents  a description  of  the  social  class 
unit  engaged  in  by  the  experimental  tenth  grade.  The  third  section 
pi*esents  the  findii^s  and  the  fourth  section  is  a sussaary. 

The  Experimental  and  the  Control  Groups 
The  Experimental  Group 

Composition.  The  tenth-grade  experimental  givup  is  conposed  of 
tiwntynine  students— fifteen  boys  ai«i  fourteen  girls,  'Die  mean 
chronological  ago  of  the  boys  and  girls  is  190.8  months.  Scores^  made 
on  the  A.C.E.  Psychological  Examination  range  from  12  to  6l  idth  a 
mean  score  of  36.0. 

Ratings  assigned  on  the  basis  of  the  Index  of  Status  Character* 
istics  range  from  21  to  6$  idth  a mean  rating  of  37.0,  The  stitdents  in 
the  group  have  varied  backgrounds  and  represent  a reasonable  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  community. 

The  teacher  of  the  tenth-grade  experimental  group  during  the 
core  period  is  a 'woman  with  se'veral  years  of  teaohii]g  experience  in  the 

^hese  are  raw  half  scores. 
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public  schools  of  various  states.  She  has  beai  in  her  present  position 
for  three  years. 

Activities.  The  activities  of  the  e:3q)eriinental  group  are 
presented  in  detail  in  the  description  of  the  unit. 

The  Control  Group 

Composition.  The  tenth-grade  coniarol  group  is  conposed  of 
tnwnty-seven  students— fourteen  girls  and  thirteen  boys.  The  mean 
chronological  age  of  the  boys  and  girls  is  193 •$  months.  Scores  made 
on  the  A.C.E.  Psychological  Examination  range  from  8 to  6l  idtii  a mean 
score  of  37.2.^ 

Ratings  assigned  ty  the  Index  of  Status  Characteristics  range 
from  18  to  ^ with  a mean  rating  of  33.  The  group  is  hetert^eneous  in 
the  aspects  mentioned. 

The  teacher  of  the  control  tenth  grade  has  an  undergraduate 
major  in  social  studies.  He  has  been  teaching  in  the  public  schools 
for  six  years— five  years  in  Illinois  and  the  current  year  in  Florida, 
He  is  at  present  working  on  the  doctor’s  degree  and  'will  be  curriculum 
director  of  a public  school  system  in  Illinois  next  year.  During  his 
teaching  esq^eriences,  he  has  taught  in  grades  nine  through  twelve. 

Activities.  During  the  esqperimental  period,  the  control  group 
was  engaged  in  a unit  on  health  and  recreation.  Every  effort  was  made 
to  pre-vent  discussions  arising  which  would  lead  to  an  examination  of 
social  classes. 


lese  are  raw  half  scores 
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Qoaparlson  of  the  EapTlaental  and  the  OontroX  Groopa 

The  experimental  and  the  contrca  groups  are  not  significantly 
different  on  ary  of  the  factors  considered.  Table  8 confirms  their 
similarity  on  the  factors  considered. 

TAB1£  8 

MATaiING  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  TEMPH  ORADB  (HOUPS 


Experimental 

Control 

Factor 

M 

M 

Chronological  Age  (months) 

190.8 

193.0 

A.C.E,  Psychological  Examination* 

36.0 

37.2 

Index  of  Status  Characteristics 

37.0 

33.0 

First  Administration  of  the  Ohio 
Social  Acceptance  Scale 

6.8U 

6.38 

^^These  are  raw  half  scores. 


Description  of  the  Unit 

Introduction  to  Unit 

The  unit  was  introduced  by  various  members  of  the  class  reading 
aloud  from  the  boolcLet,  What  Ton  Should  Kfaow  about  Social  Glass.  After 
reading  several  paragraphs  the  class  began  a discussion.  The  discus-* 
Sion  was  not  free  interaction  but  rather  students  spoke  in  the  order  in 
idiich  they  had  raised  their  hands  for  permission  to  speak.  It  ims, 
therefore.  Impossible  to  record  ary  nuning  conversation}  however,  the 
following  are  some  of  the  statements  made  by  mratbers  of  the  grovpi 
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27 1 The  class  tre  are  in  is  not  determined  by  the  amount  of 
money  ee  make. 

36b}  The  class  you  ere  in  does  not  determine  the  amount  of 
education  you  get  because  there  are  so  many  scholar- 
ships and  nays  to  nork  nhile  goin^  to  school. 

h7t  The  class  you  are  in  does  not  det^mine  the  amount  of 
success  you  nill  achieve. 

3Ubt  The  class  you  are  in  does  not  definitely  determine  your 
moral  attitudes. 

UOb:  We  do  not  detexmiine  ovar  friendships  by  social  class. 

3Ubi  The  arny  recognises  no  social  classes. 

22 t Whether  or  not  you  take  advantage  of  opportunities 
determines  your  social  class. 

35 t There  is  not  too  great  a difference  in  the  social  classes 
in  Gainesville. 

25  X Usually  the  en^loyers  do  not  think  themselves  better  than 
the  employees. 

27  X &i$>layers  and  etqployees  do  not  alnays  consider  themselves 
in  the  same  social  class.  It  mould  not  look  ri^t  for  my 
father  to  have  the  people  vho  work  for  him  over  for 
dinner  or  something  like  that. 

22  X In  any  town,  even  Gainesville,  you  have  hl^er  and  loser 
classes. 

UOai  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  employer  to  treat  his 
employees  well. 

UObx  The  Negro  cannot  reach  the  social  level  of  the  shite  no 

matter  vhere  he  is  on  the  social  ladder  in  his  own  society. 

36a  X In  some  large  noix-segregated  cities  the  Negroes  are  on 
the  same  social  level  as  the  whites. 

UOax  Anyihere  a very  prcnoinent  Negro  nuty  or  probably  would  be 
in^ted  to  some  shite  homes  socially. 

35  X Prestige  of  position  has  more  to  do  with  your  social 
class  than  the  amount  of  money  you  make. 

25  X In  each  class  there  are  worthihile,  pleasant  people  you 
would  enjpy  having  for  fzlends. 
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Ulai  In  any  class,  diaracter  is  a rexy  iB5>ortant  factor. 

22s  A person  can  raise  or  loser  his  level  of  social  class 
l!]y  his  own  actions. 

36a  s I7e  should  be  objective  in  examining  tliese  issues  and 
examine  them  frcw  all  an^es. 

3$:  Social  classes  in  the  North  and  the  SostUi  must  be  ex- 

amined separately. 

33 1 We  have  been  looking  deem  to  the  lower  classes  in  tMs 
discussion.  We  ^ouldl  look  to  the  upper  classes 
also  for  comparisons. 

During  'Uie  initial  discussion  a nunber  of  questions  were  raised 
by  various  members  of  the  group.  The  questiom  indicate  areas  whldx 
the  groiip  desired  to  investigate! 

UOai  Why  do  we  have  social  classes?  When  and  where  did  they 
start?  Are  social  classes  democratic?  What  do  we  mean 
ty  social  class?  What  qualifications  detezmiine  social 
class?  Do  social  classes  meet  a need  in  our  society? 

35:  Isn*t  it  easier  for  the  hi^er  classes  to  succeed  than 

it  is  for  the  lower  classes? 

Ulbt  How  do  the  different  races  regulate  social  classes 
among  themselves? 

3Ubi  What  is  meant  by  social  equality  for  the  Negro? 

36a t Does  ~^e  ^oplcyee  come  to  the  employer’s  home  on  business 
or  socially? 

U?!  How  can  we  learn  about  social  elasflws  in  other  countries? 

38 1 How  would  a lower-middle  class  person  feel  having  dinner 
with  an  vpper-upper  class  family? 

3Ubt  What  disadvantages  does  the  caste  system  have  in  forming 
a democracy? 

Oa.  the  second  day  of  the  unit  another  general  discussion  was 
held  by  the  group.  The  following  are  some  beliefs  and  ideas  idiich 
emerged  during  the  discussion! 
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27*  Our  present  president  iima  in  the  loner  classes  Tdien  he 
was  bom  and  look  at  him  now. 

22*  I disagree  with  I understand  they  ware  hard- 

working people  but  were  not  in  the  lower  classes. 

U7*  A large  part  of  our  entertainers  were  born  into  the 
lower  classes  and  slums.  (Hass  does  not  determine 
the  amount  of  success  you  will  have. 

3i*bt  I don*t  believe  that  moral  attitudes  are  determined  by 
social  class. 

UOat  I think  that  eo^loyers  Just  pretend  that  they  are  on 
the  same  level  with  their  en^lpyees  in  order  to  keep 
them  working* 

25*  Everyone  speaks  of  equal  rights^  but  no  one  practices  it. 

27*  Employers  may  treat  employees  okay  during  the  working 

day  but  probidjly  would  not  invite  them  out  or  to  dinnnr. 

25*  We  employ  lots  of  people.  We  have  fish  fries  and  crab 
fries.  They  come  over  in  the  evening  and  sit  and  talk* 

We  don*t  feel  better  than  them. 

27*  I think  that  is  very  good.  father  gives  good  salaries 
and  bonusesi  but  it  would  not  look  right  for  them  to  come 
to  our  house  for  dinner. 

UCb*  How  far  do  you  have  to  go?  My  father  goes  hunting  and 
fishing  with  people  who  work  for  him,  and  I feel  proud 
of  isy  father  for  accepting  his  workers  and  not  looking 
down  on  th«B. 

36b*  Oould  we  go  around  town  aid  classify  people  like  in  the 
shacks  in  southeast  part  of  town? 

UOc*  What  do  you  mean?  I live  there* 

The  class  then  broke  tQ)  into  small  groups  to  try  to  axrive  at 
some  areas  to  be  investigated  and  some  resources  diich  could  be  used. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  next  discussion  would  be  concerned  with  diether 
or  not  social  classes  are  democratic. 


Written  Work 


Near  the  end  of  the  unit,  some  of  the  statements  made  during 
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the  earlier  general  dlscuaeione  were  presented  to  the  class  and  th^ 
were  asked  to  react  to  the  statements  by  agreeingj  disagreeing,  or  eay- 

i ^ 

ing  they  were  vmdeclded.  The  result  of  tdie  activity  wae  as  follows  t 


Statement  Agree  Disagree  Undecdded 


1. 

Tour  social  class  is  determined  ^e 

amount  of  money  you  make. 

15 

13 

0 

2. 

The  social  class  you  are  in  determines 
the  amount  of  education  you  will  get. 

11 

16 

0 

3. 

The  amount  of  success  you  have  is 
largely  determined  by  the  social  class 
you  are  in. 

15 

12 

1 

li- 

The  social  class  you  are  in  determines 
your  moral  attitudes. 

21 

5 

2 

The  people  you  will  have  for  friends 
is  determined  by  the  social  class  you 

are  in. 

18 

9 

1 

6. 

Social  classes  exist  in  the  military 
services. 

10 

16 

2 

7. 

The  class  you  are  in  is  really  deter- 
mined by  how  well  you  take  advantage 
of  opportunities  as  they  arise. 

19 

5 

u 

8. 

Social  classMi  do  not  exist  in  Gaines- 
ville. 

2 

26 

0 

9. 

Prestige  of  occupation  has  more  to  do 
with  the  class  you  are  in  than  the 
ttaount  of  money  you  make. 

2U 

U 

0 

10* 

There  are  good,  honest,  and  pleasant 
people  in  all  social  classes* 

25 

2 

1 

U« 

There  are  no  social  classes  in 
America. 

0 

27 

1 

12. 

We  have  complete  social  mobility  in 
America. 

10 

18 

0 

13. 

Achievement  determines  one*s  social 
class. 

18 

9 

1 
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Statement 

Agree 

Disagree 

Undecided 

The  lower  classes  are  not  as  respon* 
sible  as  the  tapper  classes. 

18 

9 

1 

15.  (Mldren  of  upper  classes  should  be 
given  a liberal  education  and  diildren 
of  the  lower  classes  a vocational  edu- 
cation. 

7 

19 

2 

16.  Most  people  thizdc  they  belong  to  a 
hi^er  social  class  than  they  do. 

21 

5 

2 

Discttseiont 

The  next  dlsoussion  of  the  unit  -eas  concennd  irith  idiether  or 
not  social  classes  are  democratic.  Host  of  the  discussion  ims  based 
iq)on  personal  opinion,  and  little  evidence  eas  presented  on  either  sidet 
27b > Social  classes  are  democratic. 

38 1 flhat  do  you  mean  bsr  demoentio? 

26 1 The  way  social  classes  ai^  now  are  not  democratic, 
but  1 think  they  could  be. 

36b s There  will  always  be  social  classes,  and  we  should  work 
out  a way  to  make  th«a  more  democratic. 

3Ubt  Social  class  structure  in  this  country  is  more  daim}-> 
eratie  than  in  other  countries. 

36a*  Do  you  have  proof  of  that?  IThere  did  you  get  your  infor- 
mation? Social  classes  are  imdemocratic  wherever  thqr 

are. 

22  s I don't  believe  in  just  one  social  class  because  then 
there  would  be  no  conQjetition. 

2Ubt  1 think  social  classes  are  good  because  you  need  all 
kinds  of  people. 

27a  1 1 agree  with  l^t. 

27b t I still  think  social  classes  are  democratic,  but  I don't 
think  social  classes  have  anything  to  do  with  democracy. 

They  existed  long  before  democracy. 
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22 1 Ifhat  if  they  are  undemooratic? 

* Ulai  Tou  eovQxi  rx>t  have  a hi^ily  developed  society  eithout 
social  classes. 

The  next  discussion  centered  around  ehat  the  class  tdiouglit  they 
should  get  fron  the  unit.  Folloelng  are  cans^nis  made  during  the  dis- 
cussion t 

3Uat  Learn  to  classify  yourself. 

2Ubi  Understand  hoe  others  live. 

3Ubt  Learn  ho«r  to  move  tqp. 

Teacher t Is  that  good? 

3Ubt  Tes»  because  you  are  alvniQrs  vrorklt^  toward  a goal. 

36a t Learn  about  social  classes  and  hov  to  classify  people. 

Learn  idxat  social  class  we  aro  in. 

Teacher  t Is  that  iiiQXjrtant? 

36ai  Mo. 

UOat  It  would  handicap  you  because  people  classify  and  brand 
you. 

Another  discussion  began  with  the  teacher's  asking*  "Waxt  is  the 

best  background  for  good  oitiaenship?*  ■ 

3Ubt  Happy  hoos  idiere  family  talks  things  over  together  and 
does  things  together. 

I don't  Uiink  you  and  your  family  should  do  evraything 
together  because  I like  to  do  things  w parents  don't 
and  they  like  to  do  things  I don't  like  to  do. 

Teacher  1 Do  you  think  you  and  your  parents  should  always  agree 
on  the  things  you  should  do? 

36a t We  ^ould  but  don't  because  parents  are  too  old-fashioned. 
There  are  so  many  things  to  do  today  ahich  th^  did  not 
have  to  do. 

Teacher:  What  kind  of  families  do  juvenile  delinquents  come  from? 
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22 1 Broken. 

36a:  I don*t  agree  with  that  because  the  cases  here  in  toira 

cone  from  good  homes. 

UOa:  It  depends  on  ehether  or  not  the  parents  teach  their 

children  ri^t  from  wrong. 

Lots  of  parents  eacyp  **!niat  will  people  siqt?"  And  that 
determines  the  beharicnr  they  expect  from  yon. 

Teacher:  Om  of  the  lane  of  good  morals  is  that  you  must  do 
good  ani  also  look  like  you  are  doing  good. 

38:  men  Juvenile  delinquents  cam  frc»a  wealthy  homes  they 

are  bored  and  looking  for  thrills. 

37:  Very  strict  parents  cause  Juvenile  delinquency. 

36a:  Tou  Just  shouldn’t  be  so  hard-headed. 

3Ub:  If  parents  are  real  st^ct^  idien  you  get  aws^  from  them 

you  will  “let  off  steam." 

Ulb:  Parents’  not  trusting  children  causes  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

UOa:  Reports  sey  that  there  is  more  delinquency  amng  the 
loimr  classes^  but  the  upper  classes  Just  covcur  it  up. 

The  group  saw  a movie  titled  "Families  First,"  whdch  attempted 
to  show  how  drLldren  in  some  types  of  homes  were  more  likely  to  beccoie 
delinquent  than  (hildx^n  in  other  types*  The  interest  in  Juvenile  de- 
linquency was  so  high  that  the. class  decided  to  invite  tiie  county 
Juvenile  counselor  to  c(m>e  in  and  discuss  Uie  iroblem  with  them. 

The  counselor  advised  the  group  that  their  county  was  low  in 
Juvenile  delinquency  vhen  cosq;>axwd  with  soma  other  counties  in  the 
state.  He  said  the  major  causes  of  delinquency  were  inpropeu:  home 
svqpervislon  and  znuBilng  around  with  •ttie  "wrong"  groiqps.  He  further 
^ve  them  four  ways  to  keep  from  becoming  a delinquent : 

1.  Stop  and  consider  the  people  iho  believe  in  you  and  would 
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be  hurt  by  your  actions* 

2*  Try  to  bvd.34  soosthlng  constructiTS  to  cling  to,  such  as 

a hobby* 

3*  Make  a study  of  lass— ae  have  them  and  idiy  they  must  be 

obeyed* 

U*  Be  careful* 

A question  and  answer  period  followed  the  opening  r^osrks  of  title 

counselor,  with  the  counselor  giving  the  answers t 

* 

UObt  ifhat  is  the  most  coamon  offense  of  juveniles? 

Ans*  Petty  theft*  All  bad  oases  began  with  truancy* 

22 t Are  more  girls  than  boys  juvenile  delinquents? 

Ans*  We  are  quicker  to  criticise  girls  but  slower  to  take 

them  into  court*  We  have  about  twelve  boys  to  one  girl* 

Ulat  What  is  the  most  ccmaon  age  of  juvenile  deliiviuents? 

Ans*  Fourteen  years  but  down  to  seven  or  ei^t*  One  wcnan 
with  a seven-year  old  dau^ter  sa^  she  should  be  sent 
to  reform  school* 

36b  1 Would  you  say  that  the  hcsae  has  tiie  most  to  do  with 
juvenile  delinquency? 

Ans*  The  home  ie  the  basic  place  ihere  attitudes  are  formed* 

Lots  of  parents  are  ignorant  of  how  th^  can  help  children* 
They  are  ignorant  of  modern  ways  of  dealing  with  problems* 

U0b»  Don’t  you  think  that  parents  just  don’t  know  vhat  (hildren 
are  doing  outside  the  home? 

Ans*  Tes* 

$6t  How  do  you  thii&  it  will  be  vdien  we  grow  v?>  and  have 
children? 

Ans*  The  same* 

Ulbi  How  can  you  get  along  with  parents  vtoen  thsy  just  won’t 
listen? 

Ans.  That  is  unfortunate.  Parents  idiould  listen  to  vhy  a (hild 
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Hants  to  do  sonothing.  According  to  law  you  must  do 
idiat  parents  say. 

UObx  Do  you  think  that  diildren  todiQr  are  given  too  much 
• freedoa? 

Ans.  Average  parents  do  not  mind  giving  you  the  car  Just  to 
get  you  out  of  the  way  so  that  they  can  do  sootething 
they  want  to.  Boys  and  girls  with  too  much  leisure 
time  are  neglected. 

UOb:  I eat  just  about  every  night  and  go  somewhere  just  to 

keep  from  looking  at  7.7.  parents  are  addicts. 

Ans.  I don*t  want  to  get  into  Individual  personal  fassily 
relations  here. 

Ulai  Do  you  think  tiiat  churches  and  boys  clubs  help  prevent 
Juvenile  delinquency? 

Ans.  Too  many  of  them  are  baby-sitting  organizations. 

UObt  Do  you  think  that  private  sdiools  help? 

Ans.  Th^  do  not  teach  you  how  to  get  along  with  others.  The 
atmosphere  is  unnatural. 

3Ubi  What  do  you  think  about  ttie  "big  brother"  ^stem  of  helpn- 
ing  delinquents? 

Ans.  It  is  wDxicing  fine  here. 

26 t What  social  class  produces  the  most  Juvenile  delinquents? 

Ans.  Don't  get  the  idea  that  it  is  the  child  from  the  wrong 
side  of  the  tracks  | it  is  Uie  more  wealtbir  with  too  much 
leisure  time.  We  have  as  many  from  the  upper  as  from 
the  lower  classes. 

The  next  activity  involved  inviting  a professor  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology  to  come  over  and  talk  with  the  class.  Following  are 
some  of  the  remarks  made  during  the  discussion t 

Prof.  There  is  plenty  of  Juvenile  delinquency  in  the  middle 
and  i^per  classes.  They  are  Just  able  to  shield  their 
delinquents. 


Prof.  What  is  the  basis  for  social  classes  in  this  country? 
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22 1 Moral  attitodaa* 

3Uat  Some  peopla  are  laore  important  tiian  others. 

Prof.  The  baeio  tMng  is  how  valttable  you  think  a person  is 
to  a aoelety. 

Ulbt  I think  ^e  kind  of  ear  he  has  has  something  to  do 
with  it. 

22:  I don*t  think  'tiiat  makes  too  much  difference. 

Prof.  Ihy  d(m*t  we  Just  say  that  his  worldly  possessions  are 
an  iiQwrtant  factor. 

36b:  With  the  installment  plan  being  What  it  is»  that  prob- 

ably isn't  true. 

Prof.  That  is  ri|^t«  but  it  is  still  partially  true.  The  only 
thing  is  that  if  you  are  wealthy  and  get  a Oadillae^  it 
is  okayj  but  if  a lower  class  person  btys  am  it  Just 
doesn't  seem  right.  The  question  ±b,  "How  do  we  get 
into  a social  class?" 

36b:  It  depends  upon  the  kind  of  family  you  were  born  into. 

Prof.  As  you  grow  vp,  it  is  determined  by  the  people  with 

idiich  you  associate.  Warner  has  a shor^and  method  of 
classifying  people,  but  that  is  not  all  there  is  to  it. 

It  is  like  determining  a person's  sex  by  idiether  or  not 
he  has  had  a baby.  If  a man  fr<»t  Mars  came  down,  tdiat 
would  he  see  as  predominant  in  our  value  system? 

28:  Wealth. 

3Ubt  Family  and  background. 

Prof.  How  do  you  get  prestige  without  wealth  or  family  posi- 
tion? 

The  interest  seemed  to  have  left,  and  the  period  ended. 

During  the  next  discussion  a count  was  made  of  the  nuoriber  of 


times  various  members  spoke  during  a ten-ndnute  period,  with  the  follow- 
ing results: 
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Written  Woric 

The  olJiss  was  asiwd  to  mrlte  id)oat  ary  area  of  social  class 
they  eished  and  to  be  original  in  their  thoughts  and  resiarks.  Present- 
ed here  are  some  papers  chosen  at  random  from  the  various  levels  as 

determined  by  the  Index  of  Status  Characteristics  t 
• 

SUat  Ever  since  we  have  studied  social  class  in  sdiool, 

I have  classified  people*  One  of  ny  bcroth(nr<s  old  girl 
friends  and  1,  even  thou^  she  is  older  than  became 
pretty  good  friends*  We  would  sit  and  talk  for  hours 
and  classify  evezyone  we  knew  just  for  practice.  We 
even  classified  ourselves.  We  always  put  her  in  ^e 
middle  class*  She  had  always  talked  about  how  dxe  wish- 
ed she  were  in  the  c^jper-upper  class*  Jane  had  always 
been  a lover  of  society*  Well«  her  wish  came  true  be- 
cause the  other  day  I received  an  invitation  inviting 
me  to  her  wedding.  Sie  was  to  many  & itc,  Butler^  idio 
is  a multi-millionaire  and  the  tenth  richest  man  in 
Atlanta,  i^e  also  sent  along  a letter  telling  me  all 
about  the  life  of  such  rich  people^  and  she  told  me  how 
at  last  she  would  rise  in  social  class*  She  sounded 
very  thrilled  and  happy. 

Of  course^  it  will  take  Jane  a while  to  adjust,  but 
idien  she  does  I know  she  will  be  vexy  ha^^  because  she 

• has  always  said  the  best  way  for  a girl  to  rise  in 
social  class  is  to  marry  above  her  class* 

27 1 name  is  Lottie  Mae  Perkins*  1 live  in  one  of  the 

worst  slun  areas  in  New  Tozk  City*  I never  knew  ny 
fa^er  because  he  was  killed  in  an  auto  accident  idien  1 
was  quite  yoisig. 

until  that  tiiM  we  wmre  fairly  well  off  because 
he  and  mother  both  held  jobs*  After  father  was  killed, 
mother  started  drinking  and  consequently  lost  her  job. 

After  that  we  were  constantly  moving  fkvm  one  house 
to  another,  always  trying  to  find  a pleasant  bub  inexpen- 
sive home  and  finally  we  landed  in  one  of  the  worst  houses 
in  one  of  the  worst  slum  areas  of  the  city* 


On  OQT  sixteenth  birthday,  idien  1 uras  a soph<ni0re  in 
hl^  school,  I began  looking  for  a job  and  k^t  right  on 
looking.  All  tiie  ehlle  ee  were  going  more  ani  more  into 
debt. 

After  a period  of  about  six  months  or  more,  I finally 
found  a Job  as  a waitress  in  a not  too  respectable  cafe. 
In  ny  estimation  it  should  have  been  called  a bar  lAiere 
food  was  served  as  a sideline.  All  the  ruffians  in  the 
area  hung  out  here  and  evesy  once  in  a idiile  ^ings  got 
pretty  rowdy.  But  it  was  a Job  and  it  brought  in  mom?y— 
fifteen  dollars  a week. 

I worked  here  abcmt  two  months  and  d.most  all  of  the 
money  went  for  back  rent.  One  day  before  I quit  working 
at  this  cafe,  I was  glancing  through  the  **want  ads*  in 
the  newsi^aper  and  saw  an  advertisement  for  a Job  at  a 
fairly  nice  restaurant,  so  I applied  for  the  Job  and  got 
it. 

I decided  to  make  a budget  and  stick  to  it.  I never 
ate  breakfast  and  got  sy  striper  free.  Having  taken  H<»m 
£c.  in  school  I learned  how  to  sew  quite  well  and  so 
every  week  or  two  I would  go  to  a store  and  biy  some 
material  on  sale  (it  seemed  that  there  was  always  a sale 
on  somavhere  or  o^er}.  Then  I would  go  hon^  at»l  make 
a blouse,  a dress,  or  a skirt.  Every  once  in  a iriiile  I 
would  even  save  up  enovigh  aon^r  to  buy  a pair  of  shoes. 

As  I began  to  dress  mere  nicely,  1 found  that  people 
began  to  look  up  to  me  instead  of  looking  down  on  me.  I 
remember  how  much  fun  it  was  to  be  accepted  by  the  kids 
at  school. 

Meanwhile,  Bob  Haines,  the  son  of  the. man  I worked 
for  began  dating  me  and  Mr.  Haines  and  I became  quite 
good  friends.  On  ay  l?th  birthday,  he  gave  me  a raise 
in  pay.  The  five  dollar  raise  all  went  into  savings, 
and  after  another  year  I had  saved  enough  to  biy  our 
house  and  after  still  another  year  I had  enough  to  re« 
model  our  house.  Bob  and  1 did  most  of  the  work  our- 
selves. 19e  Installed  pluabing  with  hot  and  cold  running 
water;  we  installed  a good  heating  system;  we  put  plaster 
on  the  walls  and  new  panes  in  the  windows.  We  even 
planted  grass  in  our  extremely  little  front  yard  and 
planted  a few  flowers  under  the  windows. 

The  next  Spring  I graduated  fre^  hi^  school  and  the 
following  Autumn  Bob  and  I got  married,  and  we  moved  to 
a tiiy  but  nicely  furnished  apartment.  That  Winter,  oy 
mother  died,  and  Bob  and  I mov^  into  our  house  idiich  I 
had  bon^t  with  the  money  I had  saved  out  of  oy  salary 
each  week. 

In  the  Spring  Bob  took  over  his  father* s business  be- 
cause he  was  getting  along  in  years  and  his  health  began 
to  fail  him.  That  Summer,  we  had  the  restaurant  rebuilt, 
and  it  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  well-to^o  places 
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in  tom* 

From  then  on  the  rest  tvae  easy*  life  kept  climbing 
and  climbing*  Us  becanw  the  oimers  of  more  restaurants 
and  several  ni^t  clubs  and  l»pt  getting  ridier  and 
richer*  We  had  the  tenements  tom  doetn  and  replaced  by 
nice  apartment  houses  or  by  amall  houses*  We  also  had 
our  own  house  rebuilt*  We  rented  the  apartments  and 
houses  very  cheaply. 

Now  Bob  and  I own  seventeen  restaurants  and  ei^t 
ni^t  ol\d>8  all  over  the  state*  We  also  have  three 
children,  two  boys  and  a girl,  all  of  wh<»i  are  of  collie  ge 
age*  In  fact  our  oldest  boy  is  getting  married  next 
month*  What  social  class  are  we  in? 

UOct  I am  one  of  those  lower*iQ:per  kids,  and  I don*t  think 
that  the  lower-lower  kids  should  play  around  here*  Th^ 
make  ota*  nei^iborhood  look  like  one  of  those  cheap  sec- 
tions of  town,  and  they  are  always  running  around  bare- 
foot and  in  dirty  clothes*  I thirdc  their  mothers  ought 
to  make  them  dmss  better  and  wear  better  clothes*  I 
don*t  know  tijy,  but  th^  always  se«a  to  be  in  trovible  for 
some  reason  or  another*  There  ou^t  to  be  a law  against 
them  playing  in  the  better  sections  of  town  and  to  make 
than  stiQT  in  their  own  place*  I just  don*t  see  why  they 
don’t  try  to  be  better  people  so  that  this  will  be  a 
better  town* 

U6t  Joe,  a meni>er  of  the  v^per  class,  was  walking  down 

the  street  one  day  and  saw  some  bo^  in  the  middle  class 
walking  toward  him*  When  they  satr  him  they  went  across 
the  street  and  went  past  him  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street*  The  boys  didn’t  like  him  because  he  was  rich 
and  had  all  the  money  he  wanted,  and  didn’t  have  to  work 
idiile  they  had  to*  But  Joe  wanted  to  make  friends  with 
them  because  most  of  the  boys  in  his  nel^borhood  wore 
in  that  class*  He  walked  up  to  the  boys  and  said,  "Hey, 
boys,  how  about  a coke  on  me?*  One  boy  frcsn  the  gang 
said,  "What  are  you  biying  us  a coke  for?  We  don’t 
want  your  money*" 

Joe  said,  "Well,  I thou^t  since  I didn’t  have  aqy> 
thing  to  do  and  hai  some  money  why  not  offer  you  a coke*" 

One  boy  started  to  say  no  thanks,  but  one  boy  said, 
"Why  not  take  it,  for  it  is  a hot  day?" 

The  other  boys  agreed  and  they  walked  to  the  nearest 
store.  Joe  told  the  man  to  bring  sir  large  cokes*  The 
boys  were  surprised,  for  they  were  only  expecting  small 
cokes*  While  drinking  cokes,  they  started  talking  about 
baseball*  The  beys  told  him  that  they  had  a team  but 
didn’t  have  a place  to  play  and  needed  some  equipirant* 

Joe  told  them  that  his  father  had  five  acres  of  land  on 
the  edge  of  town  that  was  not  being  used  and  if  they 
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-nould  h«lp  thflQT  could  build  a ball  park*  He  also  told 
that  he  -would  get  his  fa-ther  to  bigr  the  equipment 
that  needed.  The  boys  agreed  and  Joe  told  them  to 
meet  him  at  a certain  place  the  next  day. 

That  ni^t  his  father  said  that  he  agreed  and  that 
he  eould  help  l^e  boys*  This  tos  the  beginning  of  true 
friends  for  Joe. 

$2t  This  is  about  the  upperMoiddle  and  the  lower*middle 

classes  in  a -town  of  about  taro  or  three  thousand.  In  one 
part  of  the  city,  in  the  slvm  area,  there  was  a gang  of 
boys  who  -votild  s-teal  anything  th^  could  get  their  hands 
on  and  skip  school  for  days  at  the  time. 

In  the  upper  class  part  of  town  there  was  another 
gang  who  was  out  for  fun.  Th^  would  plan  parties  and 
such  things  to  ha-ro  fun.  The  gang  from  the  slims  would 
eoDM,  uninvited  and  try  to  break  up  the  parties  by  pick- 
ing fights  and  most  of  the  time  they  would  be  successful 
in  breaking  iq>  the  party  and  winning  the  fights.  This 
kept  for  three  or  four  years  and  the  v^per  class  gang 
finally  got  tired  of  it,  Chie  Simmer  day  a boy  and  his 
family  mo-ved  to  town^  he  joined  the  upper  class  gang. 

The  gang  told  him  -idiat  to  expect  and  then  th^  planned 
another  party  on  Saturday  night  at  8 o’clock.  They  -bold 
the  boy  -to  be  there  ani  the  sane  boys  from  the  slum  gang 
came  again  and  started  picking  a figjit*  The  new  boy, 
who  was  about  six  feet  two  and  weighed  about  220  pounds, 
did  not  like  this  so  he  started  fitting  the  slum  gang 
and  beat  them  so  bad  until  the  gang  ran  and  ne-ver 
bothered  them  anymore* 


The  Tenth-Grade  Findir^ 

Attitudes  Toward  Self 

No  significant  changes  occurred  within  the  experimental  or 
control  groups  as  to  attitudes  toward  self.  However,  Table  9 shows 
that  the  difference  in  change  between  the  bottom  half  of  the  experimen- 
tal group  and  the  bottom  half  of  the  control  groi^  is  significant  at 
the  one  percent  level.  The  bottom  half  of  the  con-trol  grovp  became 
subtly  less  accepting  of  self  idiile  the  bottom  half  of  the  experimen- 
tal groi;p  became  considerably  more  accepting  of  self.  If  the 
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«3q«rliMnt*l  factor « the  organized  atudy  of  social  classes,  is  respon- 
sible for  the  change,  then  it  nay  be  said  that  the  factor  contributed 
to  the  loser  socio-economic  group* s becoming  more  accepting  of  self* 

TABIE 

OOUmiSON  OF  UE&N  SCORES  MTE  BT  THE  TOP  BOTTGU  HALF,*^ 

AND  TOTAL  CEOUPS  GF  THE  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  COmOL 
TENTH  GRADES  ON  "ATTITUDES  TONARD  SELF" 


Qroup 

Scores 

Experimental  Control 

Difference 

Before 

After 

Before 

After 

Experimental 

Control 

Total 

Top  half 

au.07 

8U*07 

81*71 

81*57 

0*00 

-.11} 

*11} 

Bottom  half 

85*21 

8U*6U 

81.92 

88  .U6 

-*57 

6*5U 

7*11^ 

Total 

8U.62 

8U.3U 

81*81 

8U*89 

CO 

CM 

* 

1 

3*08 

3*36 

^Sources  Measursment  of  Attitudes  Toward  Self  and  Others* 


Top  half  refers  to  the  upper  half  of  the  class  as  determined  by  the 
Index  of  Status  Characteristics. 

^Bottom  half  refers  to  the  lower  half  of  ^e  class  as  determined  by 
the  Index  of  Status  Characteristics* 

Significant  at  the  one  percent  level* 


Attitudes  Toward  Others 

All  segments  of  the  experimental  and  the  control  groups  became 
more  accepting  of  others  during  the  experimental  period*  In  all  cases 
the  experimental  group  increased  sli^tly  more  than  did  the  control 
group}  however,  the  changes  or  differences  in  diange  are  not  statistical- 
ly significant* 
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TABLE  10* 

OOMPARISON  OF  UEAN  BODIES  OH  "ATTITUIffiS  TOWARD  OlHERS"  MADE 
BT  THE  TOP  HAIF,®  BOTTOM  HALF,®  AND  TOTAL  (ROUPS  OF  THE 
EXFERSCNTAL  AND  CONTROL  TENTH  (RADES 


Grotqp 

Scores 

Difference 

ExperiiBental 

Oontrol 

Before 

After 

Before 

Tffter 

Experimental 

Cbntrol 

Total 

Top  half 

77*UO 

80*60 

7U.79 

78*57 

3*20 

3.78 

*58 

Bottom  half 

76.50 

80*00 

83*23 

87*1(6 

3*50 

U.23 

.73 

Total 

76*97 

80*31 

78*85 

82*85 

3*3U 

U*oo 

.66 

*Sourcet  Measurement  of  Attitudes  Toward  Self  and  Others* 


^op  half  refers  to  the  upper  half  of  the  class  as  determined  hgr  the 
Index  of  Status  Characteristics* 

^Bottom  half  refers  to  the  lower  half  of  the  class  as  determined  hj 
the  Index  of  Status  Characteristics* 


Attitudes  Toward  Social  Justice 

Dujring  the  experimental  period,  the  top  half  and  the  bottom 
half  of  the  esqierlmental  geovip  came  to  consider  our  system  more  unjust* 
Table  11  shows  that  the  bottom  half  of  the  experimental  Increased  in  this 
respect  to  a rery  significant  degree*  The  total  increase  is  signifi- 
cant at  the  five  percent  level* 

During  the  experimental  period,  both  segments  of  the 
control  group  came  to  think  of  our  system  as  being  more  Just*  However, 
the  changes  are  not  significant*  The  dlffcnrence  in  <^iange  between  the 
e:q)erimental  and  the  control  groups  is  significant  at  the  one  percent 
level*  On  the  vhole,  toe  group  studying  social  classes  became  aware  of 
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Injustices  in  our  agrstam  of  social  Justice, 

TABIE  U* 

CCIIPARISON  CF  HE/LN  SCORES  ON  "ATTITUDES  TOWARD  SOCIAL 
JUSTIOB"  HADE  BT  TOP  HALT,'*  BOTTGit  BAIT,®  a!© 
TOTAL  (mOUPS  CF  THE  EXFERIHENrAL  AND 
CONTROL  TENTH  GRADES 


Grovp 

Scores 

^Ixparlmental  (Control 

Difference 

Before 

After 

Before 

After 

Experimental 

Control 

Total 

Top  half 

11*87 

12*80 

13.93 

12.U2 

*93 

.1*50 

2J*3 

Bottom  half 

12*36 

m.68 

12*96 

12*12 

2*32^ 

.*8U 

3.26 

Total 

12.10 

13.71 

13  .li6 

12*28 

1*61« 

-1*18 

2.79^ 

*Sourcet  Social  Justice  Scale  by  A.  C.  Rosander* 

^op  half  refers  to  the  upper  half  of  tJie  class  as  determined  by  the 
Index  of  Status  Characteristics* 


^Bottom  half  refers  to  the  loner  half  of  the  class  as  determined  by  the 
Ind.ex  of  Status  Characteristics* 

Significant  at  the  one  percent  lerrel* 

Significant  at  the  five  percent  level* 

Attitudes  Toward  Democracy 

No  significant  changes  were  made  with  respect  to  attitudes 
toward  democracy.  However » the  experimental  group  did  decrease  in  their 
acceptance  of  democraqr«  wltin  the  bottom  half  of  the  experimental  gTovp 
making  a change  which  approaches  the  five  percent  level  of  "t*” 
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TABIE  12* 

CXDKPARISON  OF  ICAN  SCORES  ON  "ATTITUDES  TOHARD  DEMOQflACSr" 
HADE  BT  TOP  HALF,^  BOTTOM  HALF,®  AND  TOTAL  GROUPS  (F 
THE  EXFERBIBNTAL  AND  CONTROL  TENTH  CRADES 


(Iroup 

Scores 

Experimen^l  Ooniroi 

Difference 

Before 

Before 

After 

Experimental 

Control 

total 

Top  half 

20.77 

20.67 

19.75 

20.18 

-.10 

M3 

.53 

Bottom  half 

19.00 

17.7^ 

19.73 

19.69 

•1.25 

-.OU 

1.21 

Total 

19.91 

19.26 

19.7U 

19.9U 

-.65 

.20 

.85 

^Sourcet  D«siocracy  Scala  tor  A*  C*  Eosand^. 


^op  half  refers  to  the  c^^ier  half  of  the  class  as  determined  hy  the 
Index  of  Status  Characteristics. 

bottom  half  refers  to  the  lower  half  of  the  class  as  determined  bgr 
the  Index  of  Status  Characteristics* 


Ohio  Social  Acceptame  Scale 

The  experimental  and  control  groups  increased  In  score  on  the 
Ohio  Social  Acceptance  Scale  to  a significant  degree.  Table  13  ^ows 
that  a coB^iarison  of  differences  Is  not  significant.  Table  lU  shows 
that  significance  of  differences  does  not  occur  with  regard  to  sex. 
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TABI£  13 

COUmiSON  OF  UEAN  SCORES  ON  THE  «CHXO  SOCl&L  ACCSFTANCE 
SOME*  UM}£  BT  TOP  HAU*,*  BOTTCM  HAiy,'>  AND  TOTAL 
OROUPS  CF  THE  EXPERDIENIAL  AID 
(XMROL  TENTH  GRADES 


QeoMp 

Scores 

^bcperijaental  (Control 

Difference 

Before 

After 

Before 

After 

1 

H 

Control 

Total 

Top  half 

7.28 

8*10 

6.7U 

7.25 

.82® 

.51® 

.31 

Bottc»i  half 

6*37 

7.15 

6*00 

6.65 

*78® 

.65® 

.13 

Total 

6*8U 

7.6U 

6.38 

6*96 

• 

09 

.58® 

.22 

*Top  half  refers  to  the  upper  half  of  the  class  as  detezmLned  by  the 
Index  of  Status  Characteristics* 


oottcm  half  refers  to  the  lower  half  of  the  class  as  detfcnnined  by 
the  Index  of  Status  Characteristics* 

c 

Significant  at  the  one  percent  lerel* 
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TAB1£  Hi 

CCHFARISON  OP  IffiAN  SOOKBS  GIVEN  Bf  BOtS,  GIRLS,  AND  TOTAL 
GROOPS  TO  VARIOUS  SSOIfENTS  OF  THE  EXFERIUENrAL  AND 
OONTRQL  TENTH  GRADE  ON  THE  "OHIO 
SOCIAL  ACOSPrANOB  SO^IE" 


Scores 

Experimental  Control 

Difference 

Item 

Before 

After 

Before 

After 

Experimental 

Control 

Total 

Boys  by 
boys 

8.29 

7.92 

7.7it’ 

8.35 

-.37 

.61 

.98 

Boys  by 
girls 

5.32 

6.97 

5.68 

6.32 

1.65* 

•a." 

1.01 

Girls  by 
boys 

7JiO 

7.22 

li.59 

5.51 

-.18 

.92* 

1.10 

Girls  by 
girls 

6.70 

6.1i2 

7.65 

7.69 

1.72* 

.Ok 

.t 

1.68 

(Hass  by 
boys 

7.79 

7.59 

6.11 

6.87 

-.20 

.76* 

.96 

Class  by 
girls 

5.99 

7.67 

6.70 

7.03 

1.68* 

.33 

1.35 

Glass  by 
class 

6.8U 

7.6li 

6.38 

6.96 

.80* 

.58« 

.22 

*Signlf leant  at  the  one  percent  level. 


^Significant  at  the  five  percent  level. 


SuBBuary 

1.  The  difference  in  change  between  the  bottcm  half  of  the  ex- 
perimental and  control  geovpe  on  attitudes  toward  self  is  si  ^fiif leant 
at  the  one  percent  level,  with  the  experimental  grotq>  decreasing  in 
score  and  the  control  groiqp  Increasing  in  score. 
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2*  Scores  made  on  attitudes  toward  others  Increased  in  all  seg- 
ments  of  the  experimental  and  control  tenth  grades.  However ^ the  in- 
creases are  not  statistically  significant. 

3.  The  experimental  tenth  grade  came  to  think  of  our  system  of 
justice  as  being  more  tmjust  during  the  experin»ntal  period. 

ii.  No  significant  changes  were  made  by  the  ten1di.^ade  groups 
with  respect  to  how  th^  felt  about  democracy. 

All' se^aents  of  tiie  tenth- grades  made  a significant  increase 
on  friendship  scores  { however^  the  difference  in  diange  between  l^e  ex- 
perimental and  the  control  groups  is  not  significant. 


CHAPTER  7 


THE  EIETEHTH  GRADE 

This  diapter  is  presented  in  four  laajor  sections.  The  first 
section  presents  a description  of  the  eixperinental  ami  the  control 
groiqps  and  a conq>srison  between  the  two.  Hie  second  section  is  a 
description  of  the  social  cXass  unit  developed  ^ tiie  experimental 
ninth  grade.  Section  three  presents  the  findings « and  section  four  is 
a suBDUuy. 

The  Experimental  and  the  Control  (Srotps 
The  Experimental  Qrovp 

OMposition.  The  experimental  eleventh  grade  is  conposed  of 
twentj-nine  students-~eleven  bq7S  and  sixteen  girls.  The  chronologi- 
cal age  of  these  boys  and  girls  ranges  from  190  months  to  220  months 
with  a mean  age  of  199.1  months.  Scores^  made  on  the  A.CJS.  Psycho- 
logical Examination  show  a range  of  from  12  to  6l  with  a mean  score  of 
U2.5. 

Ratings  assigned  to  the  boys  and  the  girls  on  the  basis  of  the 
Index  of  Status  Characteristics  range  from  21  to  6?  with  a mean  rating 
of  33.8.  The  mean  score  received  by  students  on  the  first  administra- 
tion of  the  Ohio  Social  Acceptance  Scale  was  6.06. 

^hese  ars  raw  half  scores. 
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The  teaches*  of  the  eleventh-grade  ejqperitaental  group  during  the 
core  period  is  a man  ivlth  an  uiKlergraduate  major  in  physical  education. 
He  has  tau^t  for  a number  of  yeaz*8  in  the  pvblic  schools  of  Florida. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  in  connection  with  the  eleventh- grade  core« 
he  coaches  football  and  baseball  for  the  varsity  teams. 

Activities.  The  experimental  eleventh  grade  engaged  in  a study 
of  social  class  for  a period  of  approxijBately  five  weeks.  A descrip- 
tion of  the  study  is  reported  in  this  chapter. 

The  Oonbrol  Group 

Composition.  The  eleventh-grade  control  group  is  composed  of 
twenty-nine  students— eleven  boys  and  sixteen  girls.  The  Index  of 
Status  Characteristics  rating  of  the  boys  and  girls  ranges  from  18  to 
73  eith  a mean  rating  of  3$  .5.  The  <*ronological  ages  range  from  191 
months  to  223  months  with  a mean  age  of  200.5  months. 

The  mental  ability  scores  of  the  boys  and  girls  as  determined 
by  the  A.C.E.  Psychological  Examination  range  from  16  to  60  with  a mean 
score  of  39*9*^  The  figures  iresenbed  indicate  that  the  group  is 
heterogeneous  in  all  the  aspects  or  characteristics  examined. 

The  teacher  of  the  group  during  the  c<a*e  period  is  a man  with  an 
undergraduate  major  in  mathematics.  He  also  teaches  trigonometry  ani 
physics  in  the  high  school.  He  is  in  his  sixth  year  of  teaching.  The 
first  four  years,  he  taught  in  a Junior  collegej  the  last  two  years, 
in  his  present  position. 


^hese  are  raw  half  scores. 
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Activities*  During  the  tlsie  the  esqpeoriiDental  eleven^  grade 
was  engaged  in  tlM  study  of  social  class,  the  control  eleventh  grade  . 
was  engaged  in  a study  of  bvying  large  iteii^*  An  effort  was  made  to. 
see  'Uiat  the  factcnrs  involving  social  class  were  not  discussed  during 
the  experimental  period* 

Activi  ties < consisted  of  various  eoraiittees  investigating  the 
problems  involved  in  the  purchase  of  selected  large  items  such  as  auto- 
odbiles,  homes,  insurance,  and  furniture*  committees  would  then 
report  to  the  class  in  various  wiQrs  vhich  seemed  appropriate  in  order 
to  get  their  infonaatlon  across*  Some  of  the  committees  used  resource 
people  from  town,  and  others  held  qi^stion  and  answer  periods. 

The  administration  of  scales  by  the  e^qjerlmenter  to  be  used  in 
the  study  was  on  the  day  before  the  experimental  grovqp  began  the  social 
class  unit  and  the  day  before  they  completed  the  unit*  In  this  way  the 
same  number  of  days  passed  between  before  and  after  administration  to 
the  control  and  experimental  gro\q>s* 

CioBparison  of  the  Experimental  and  the  Oontrol  Qroups 

Table  1$  indicates  that  the  two  groups  are  not  significantly 
different  on  any  factor  considered*  Sex  was  also  considered  as  a fac- 
tor with  the  result  of  identical  distribution— eleven  boys  and  eighteen 
girls  in  each  group* 

Description  of  the  Itait 

Introducing  the  Unit 


The  social  class  unit  was  introduced  to  the  experimental 
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TABIE  15 

BATCHING  STATISTIGS  FCR  THE  ELEVENTH -GRADE  GROUPS 


Factor 

Experimental 

B 

Control 

B 

Index  of  Status  Characteristics 

33.8 

35.5 

(Sironological  Age  (months) 

199.1 

200.5 

A.G.E.  Psychological  Ex«nination* 

U2.5 

39.9 

First  Administration  of  the  Chio 
Social  Ac(^ptance  Scale 

6.08 

5.97 

^These  are  raw  half  scores. 


eleventh  grade  hy  first  passing  out  the  booklet.  What  You  Should  Know 
about  Social  Class.  Tiae  was  given  for  reading  the  booklet.  A general 
discussion  followed.  The  discussion  centered  around  how  the  authors  of 
the  boddet  arrived  at  the  metiiod  of  classif^ng  people  and  how  they 
could  go  about  classifying  themselves.  The  instructor  explained  how 
the  method  of  classification  was  developed  and  suggested  that  'Uiey  try 
classifying  themselves  according  to  laie  instructions  in  the  booklet. 

Here  are  some  of  the  renarks  made  by  students  during  the  first 
discussion  of  social  classes t 

30a  8 I don>t  agree  with  some  of  the  stuff  in  this  booklet. 

26:  This  social  class  arrangement  is  a bxmch  of  bunk. 

30b:  I would  never  tolerate  some  sarcastic  bird  with  inherited 

wealth. 

Other  discussion  was  directed  primarily  toward  clarification  of 
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informatloQ  contained  in  the  booklet. 


Planning  the  Unit 

Three  class  meetings  were  spent  in  making  plans  for  studying 
the  unit,  (hrairlng  out  of  the  first  day's  discussion  trare  suggestions 
frcm  students  that  (1)  they  have  role  plying  and  (2)  discussion  panels. 
Xater  the  teacher  suggested  that  each  member  of  the  class  do  a project 
in  connection  vrith  the  unit.  It  eas  decided  that  each  menher  of  the 
class  sDuld  do  one  of  the  follosingt 

1.  Give  a book  report  about  social  class. 

2.  Tell  about  class  structure  in  other  countries. 

3.  Ifake  a map  of  a oythical  city  shewing  there  the  different 
sodLal  classes  would  live. 

At  the  next  meeting  eleven  students  volunteered  to  take  care  of 
the  role  playing.  The  group  was  coursed  of  students  with  tee  follow- 
ing I.S.C.^  ratings  I 

Qiairman:  boy*  2U 
boy,  2U 
txy,  27 

boy,  Ul 
girl,  2k 
girl,  2k 
girl,  2k 
girl,  29 
girl,  30 
girl,  3k 
girl,  Ua 

A discussion  then  followed  as  to  topics  for  panels  to  discuss.  Several 
topics  were  suggested  by  stixlents.  These  were  as  follows  t 


^Index  of  Status  Characteristics.  See  p.  9 of  this  study  for 
esqplanatlon. 
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1*  The  relatloneblp  of  JuTenlle  dalinquenqy’  to  social  class* 

2*  Attitudes  and  feelings  of  people  In  ^neral  concerning 
social  classes. 

3*  A conQirehensi're  report  on  social  class  in  the  United  States. 
U*  How  can  attitudes  be  ioproved  to  sake  more  equal  opportunity 
for  all? 

5.  A coBQ>arison  of  class  and  caste. 

6.  Should  ire  haye  social  classes  and  vhy? 

The  remaining  eighteen  students  then  formed  three  panels > and  each  panel 
agreed  to  take  two  of  the  t<^ios  listed  above.  !nie  composition  of  the 
three  panels  was  as  follows  t 


Panel  I 

Panel  II 

Panel  III 

Chairman  t girl^  37 

Ghairmam  boy,  26 

Chairman:  girl,  28 

girl,  30 

boy,  30 

girl,  21 

girl,  36 

bey,  U2 

girl,  2h 

girl,  ho 

boy,  55 

girl,  30 

girl,  $2 

boy,  67 

girl,  38 

boy,  2l( 

girl,  35 

boy,  2h 

The  students  then  met  with  their  groups  and  began  planning  for  the 
gathering  and  presentation  of  material.  Among  the  remarks  made  during 
the  planning  session  were  tiie  following i 

28*  There  is  probably  little  diance  for  mobility  becaiise  I 
will  probably  marzy  someone  in  ay  own  class. 

30a  I I am  glad  I was  bom  into  a good  class  becau«)  I don*t 
want  to  go  hi^r. 

21 1 I knew  people  were  different^  but  I had  never  thou^t  of 

it  in  this  way. 


GLassiflcation  of  Self 


During  the  unit«  students  were  asked  to  classic  thoaselves  as 
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accorfttel7  as  possible<|  according  to  the  Index  of  Status  Characteris- 
tics* Table  15  indicates  the  results  of  l^e  actlTitgr*  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  hi^er  status  boys  aixi  girls  tended  to  underrate  thenselves 
shile  the  loser  status  boys  and  girls  tended  to  overrate  themselves*^ 

The  mean  of  the  scores  Khieh  the  escpexlmenter  assigned  the 
group  vas  33*8  and  the  mean  of  the  scores  idiich  the  ^oup  assigned 
themselves  was  3U*3*.  The  difference  in  means  is  not  significant*  A 
ranlo-difference  correlation  of  the  two  sets  of  scores  shows  a correla- 
tion coefficient  of  *78.  The  rank-difference  is  practically  equivalent 
numerically  to  the  Pearson  ’•r'l  in  fact,  in  most  cases  the  Pearson  "r" 
will  be  greater  than  the  rank-difference  correlation.  These  factors 
indicate  that  the  eocperimenter  did  not  differ  greatly  from  the  class 
in  assigning  I*S*C*  rating*  The  experim^tal  elevenUi  grade  is  the 
only  group  diich  had,  as  a part  of  the  social  class  unit,  this  activity* 
Therefore,  similar  data  are  not  available  for  other  grades. 

Role  Playing 

Two  short  skits  were  ps'esented  during  the  unit*  The  first  of 
these  was  a lunchuroom  scene  with  several  students  sitting  at  a table 
eating  lunch.  A girl  who  had  just  entered  the  school  came  into  the 
lunchroom  to  eat,  and  the  problm  was  to  point  oat  ways  in  which  the 
group  could  make  the  new  girl  feel  welcome*  Among  the  suggestions  en- 
acted were  the  following} 


A low  score  indicates  hi^  social  status  and  a high  score 
indicates  lew  eocial  status* 

2 

J.  P.  Quilford,  Funda^ntal  Statistics  in  Psychology  and  Edu- 
cation (New  Torki  McGraw-4illl  feook  (Jompaiy,  Inc.','  1^6),  p*  ;^13* 
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TABLE  16 

OCHPARISON  CF  l^.G.*  SCORES  ASSIOHED  TO  THE 
EIETENTH  GRADE  BI  EXPERIMENTER  AND  STIDENTS 


Rater 

Differenoe 

Experimenter 

Student^ 

21 

2lt 

3 

2k 

32 

8 

sk 

36 

2 

2k 

2k 

0 

2U 

30 

6 

2k 

26 

2 

2k 

35 

11 

2k 

26 

2 

2U 

26 

2 

26 

23 

-3 

27 

30 

3 

28 

37 

9 

29 

29 

0 

30 

30 

0 

30 

37 

7 

30 

39 

9 

30 

28 

-2 

3U 

32 

35 

U9 

11* 

36 

30 

-6 

37 

la 

k 

38 

Uo 

2 

UO 

li6 

6 

Ul 

30 

-U 

U2 

37 

-5 

U2 

39 

-3 

52 

U3 

-9 

55 

50 

-5 

67 

55 

-12 

^^Indttx  of  Status  Chafactarlstioa* 


^*E*ch  student  rated  hloaelf  alone* 


1*  One  of  the  girls  got  up  and  eent  throng  the  food  line  eith 
the  nenr  girl  and  brought  her  back  to  Uie  table* 
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2.  After  the  neir  girl  had  obtained  her  tray  of  food  she  me 
asked  to  sit  vith  them* 

3*  The  bqys  in  the  groiqp  iriiistled  at  the  nev  girl  and  motioned 
for  her  to  come  over  to  the  table  (the  class  did  not  approve  of  this 
procedure)* 

Ano^er  suggestion  from  the  class  ims  that  the  nee  girl  should  not  be 
eaqpected  to  come  to  the  lunchroom  alone  but  that  the  class  ehould  have 
made  arrangements  ahead  of  time  for  someone  to  go  with  her  and  shoe  her 
around* 

The  scene  for  the  second  of  the  skits  eas  a party*  A new  girl 
from  out  of  town  entered  the  room^  and  the  question  was  to  point  out 
what  things  the  grovp  would  consider  in  deciding  v^ether  or  not  they 
liked  her*  Some  of  the  things  mentioned  by  the  group  were  clothing^ 
neatness^  cleanliness^  makeup^  physical  stature^  whether  or  not  she 
came  in  a nice  automobile,  «id  one  boy  went  so  far  as  to  say  the  first 
thing  he  would  look  for  would  be  whether  or  not  she  had  pretty  legs* 

Individual  Reports 

Most  of  the  Individual  reports  were  book  reports*  Very  little 
open  discussion  was  brought  about  by  the  reports | however,  students 
were  veiy  attentive  and  at  times  a certain  amount  of  "buaaing"  went  on 
among  them*  llhen  a report  was  given  on  Babbitt,  concerning  the  sexual 
behavior  of  a lower-class  family,  there  was  no  discussion  and  the  ro<xB 
remained  extrmsely  quiet* 


A boy  (2Ua)  gave  a report  on  the  twvel.  Belle  Bradley*  which  con- 
cerns a Negro  girl  who  tried  to  climb  the  social  ladder*  During  tbs 
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report  he  continually  referred  to  her  as  "Belly  Bradley*"  His  epithet 
seemed  to  the  class  to  be  a pretty  good  joke.  After  this  report,  3Gb 
asked,  "Why  are  all  of  the  references  in  this  booklet  and  all  the  other 
references  ve  ha've  used  about  people  eho  tried  and  failed?  Lota  of 
people  succeed  in  moving  up  the  social  ladder.”  A discussion  then 
folloired  about  famous  people  eho  had  been  very  poor  and  had  loir  social 
standing  early  in  life  but  had  risen  to  high  places  in  society. 

The  next  reposrt.  The  Giantj  given  by  2Ue,  concerned  the 
can  population  in  Texas.  It  told  of  a IfoidLcan  youth  nho  had  fou^t 
for  this  country  during  the  war  and  had  distinguished  himself  by  his 
ability  and  couragei  hosever,  #ien  he  returned  home  he  eas  treated 
coldly  by  the  people  of  the  toim*  A boy  (Ul)  remarked,  "Tea,  it's  all 
ri^t  to  fight  for  your  country  and  got  medals  ard  praise,  but  vri»n 
you  get  back  you  don't  get  any,  consideration  if  you  are  low  class.” 

Another  report,  given  by  2Ug,  was  a review  of  Stay  on  Stranger. 
This  story  tells  of  a woman  from  a very  high><la8s,  wealthy  family  who 
went  into  a communiV  "1th  low  standards  of  living  and  moral  codes 
different  from  her  own.  She  chose  to  stay  there  and  to  try  to  help  the 
people  of  the  community  Inqprove  their  way  of  life.  The  teacher  raised 
the  question  as  to  what  would  cause  a person  with  wealth  and  high 
social  standing  to  want  to  stay  in  such  an  environment  and  try  to  help 
others*  "Some  people  seem  to  be  bom  with  a desire  to  help  others," 
said  30a.  "1*11  bet  she  was  getting  somsthing  out  of  it  for  herself," 
said  U2a*  The  teacher  suggested  that  if  she  was  getting  personal 
satisfaction  from  it,  then  ^e  was  "getting  scnnething  for  herself." 

Other  reports  included  a review  of  Elmtown's  Youth.  T(xaorrow 


Will  Be  Batter j Time  aiid  Tide  Agaliij  and  Rroblng  Our  Pfejudices*  The 
atmosphere  in  the  classroom  seemed  more  tense  during  the  presentation 
of  the  findings  concerning  high  sdiool  youth  in  Elotovn  than  at  any 
other  time  during  the  series  of  reports. 

Panel  Discuesions 

A resource  person  fr«B  the  Department  of  Sociology^  University 
of  Floridaj,  met  with  the  first  panel.  The  topics  discussed  were  the 
following  t 

1.  What  are  some  attitudes  ihloh  are  characteristic  of  the 
various  classes? 

2.  Are  the  attitudes  of  some  classes  poorer  and  more  harmful 
-Uian  the  attitudes  of  other  classes? 

3.  Wty  is  the  birth  rate  hi^ier  among  the  lower  classes? 

U.  Do  some  classes  try  harder  to  climb  than  others? 

The  discussion  of  the  questions  was  confined  largely  to  the  panel  ani 
the  resource  parson. 

The  second  panel  also  had  a resource  person  from  the  University 
of  Florida.  The  topics  discxissed  by  this  panel  were  toe  following t 

1.  Do  we  have  social  classes  in  Arnsrlca? 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  incoittistenoies  in  our  olass  system 
and  toat  can  be  done  about  it? 

3.  What  prevents  our  society  from  going  into  a rigid  olass 

system. 

U.  What  are  some  ways  of  social  mobility? 

What  can  be  done  about  the  educational  inequalities  in  our 


class  system? 


5$ 


6»  Hotr  do  Negroes  look  upon  our  class  structure? 

7*  Uhat  are  different  class  philosof^iies  in  regard  to  (a)  edtv* 
cation,  (b)  fanily,  and  (c)  religion? 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion,  27  remarked,  «I  think  that  the  strong- 
est characteristic  of  the  ndddle  c3a&s  is  that  they  Join  artr«ryhh-i  r>g,w 

The  final  panel  had  made  arrangements  to  have  a Judge  from  tlie 

1 

IMversity  of  Florida  Las  School  meet  sith  them,  but  he  sas  umble  to 
come*  The  teacher  sas  asked  to  begin  the  discussion  about  social  class 
and  Juvenile  delinquenqr.  He  did  so  hy  reporting  on  a study  zaade  in 
Nos  Jersey*  The  stud^  pointed  out  that  about  seventy— four  percent  of 
the  Juvenile  deliniusnoy  cases  handled  cacB  from  the  upper— loser  and 
loser>loiier  classes* 

21:  Gan  rich  people  hush  any  ptd>licity  about  their  Juvenile 

delinquents? 

67:  No  doubt  about  it* 

2Ua:  I question  that,  lhat  proof  do  se  have? 

After  the  interchange  of  remarks,  the  panel  continued  their 
presentaticm*  Each  member  had  a current  article  concerning  Juvenile 
delinquency  i^ch  he  shared  sith,  and  e:q)lained  to,  the  class*  Juvenile 
delinquency  sas  being  recognised  as  a major  problaa  in  the  local  commun- 
ity  at  the  time  of  the  report,  and  a series  of  articles  sas  appearing 
in  the  local  paper* 

Movies 

On  the  final  c^y  of  the  xmit,  tso  movies  sere  shown  idiich  point 
out  examples  of  people  not  having  a voice  in  things  shich  eonoez*n  them* 
The  first  of  the  movies  sas  "Despotism*"  TIhile  the  film  sas  being 
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changed,  a short  discussion  took  places 

2Uet  I can*t  Imagine  a sdtool  teacher  eho  could  not  be  ques- 
tioned* 

2ibat  Tes,  but  there  are  plasty  of  them,  and  you  don't  have  to 
go  far  to  find  them* 

The  next  film  eas  "Due  IVooese  of  Lav  Denied.”  it  the  close  of 
Use  film,  30c  said,  ”That  is  so  baibarian*”  "Bub  it  happens  today,” 
replied  2Ua.  "I  have  seen  Use  film  three  times,  but  1 still  enjcy  it," 
said  Ul* 


ITritten  Work 

One  of  the  advantages  of  vritten  arork  in  this  t^qse  of  unit  is 
that  many  times  students  idio  mill  not  talk  in  class  discussions  vLU 
express  themselves  on  paper.  Nine  questions  mere  placed  on  Uie  black- 
board, and  the  students  n&n  asked  to  answer  them  to  their  own  satis- 
faction. For  the  purpose  of  looking  at  hov  the  questions  were  answer- 
ed, a report  is  here  given  on  a paper  from  one  student  with  an  I.S.C. 
rating  in  the  20*s,  one  in  the  30's,  one  in  the  UO's,  one  in  the  50*s, 
and  one  in  the  60*s* 

Question  1.  What  do  you  think  all  of  us  car.  do  to  more  nearly 
approach  a truly  democratic  ideal  in  America? 

zUat.  I think  we  should  stop  being  narrow-minded  and  prejudiced 
toward  different  races,  mainly  the  Negro.  1 don't  think 
we  should  let  people  buUdose  or  push  us  into  thinking  a 
eejrtain  way}  I think  we  should  think  every  issue  out  clear- 
ly before  we  decide* 

30a  t ly  conception  of  a democracy  is  a way  of  life  in  idiich 
everyone  is  respected  for  his  good  qualities  st»h  as 
honesty,  truUifulnMs,  brotherly  love,  etc.  In  such  a 
system  as  this  every  man  who  has  ability  would  be  free 
to  use  it  no  matter  to  which  social  class  he  belonged. 

To  achieve  an  ideal  such  as  this  in  America,  we  must  be 
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Killing  to  tolerate  others,  their  beliefs,  and  the 
groups  to  lAiltA).  ihBy  belong.  Bsziiaps  it  is  as  Sinclair 
Lewis  said,  "Anericans  are  too  self <^008010 us."  If  we 
are  tolerant  without  being  weak,  conscious  of  self  with- 
out being  self-conscious,  and  are  able  to  make  an  honest 
effort  to  bring  to  this  country  an  equality  which  extends 
to  all,  no  matter  of  twice,  color,  creed,  or  class,  then 
I think  the  democratic  ideal  can  be  realized. 

U2bt  I tMnk  one  of  the  things  we  can  do  to  more  nearly 
approach  a democratic  ideal  in  America  is  to  realize 
that  everyone  is  bom  equal  and  has,  or  is  supposed  to 
have,  equal  opportmity  for  success.  Everyone  is  equal 
in  the  si^xt  of  l^e  inraortal  God,  sAy  can't  they  be 
more  nearly  equal  in  the  si^t  of  mortal  man.  Our 
Oonstitution  gives  everyone  equal  rights,  but  we  are 
still  prejudiced  and  don't  consider  that  everyone  ritould 
have  the  sams  ri^ts  tiiat  we  have.  As  long  as  them  is 
as  much  prejudice  in  America  as  there  is  now,  we  cannot 
begin  to  approach  a truly  democratic  ideal. 

$2t  To  more  nearly  approadh  a truly  democratic  ideal  in  Amer- 
ica, ^ think  we  should  follow  the  teachings  of  the  Bible 
in  that  all  men  am  created  equal  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Our  Oonstitution  also  tells  us  that  all  men  have  equal 
ri^ts.  We  cannot  have  a truly  democratic  ideal  with 
segregation,  extreme  social  classes,  and  so  many 
prejudices.  We  would  not  even  think  of  having  such 
things  If  we  truly  believed  that  all  men,  regardless  of 
race,  color,  creed,  language,  religion,  and  social  class 
sre  equal.  Uaiy  of  these  prejudices  a^  foolish  ideas 
are  formed  through  ignorance,  so  we  can  also  approadi  a 
more  democratic  America  tiirough  education. 

67 1 As  an  individual  all  of  us  could  help  p>eople  in  their  town 
that  are  lower  than  them  by  bringing  them  to  their  p>arties, 
etc.  We  also  could  help  the  juvenile  delinquent  by  bring- 
ing them  into  chiarch,  Scouts,  and  other  places  to 
learn  and  keep  out  of  trouble.  There  are  numerous  ways 
tiiat  we  as  individuals  could  help  our  needy  families. 

Question  2.  Do  you  think  your  circle  of  friends  should  include 
people  from  different  grouq>6  or  social  classes? 

2Uat  Of  course,  if  you  like  the  p>erson  you  ibould  introduce  him 
to  your  frlwids  and  if  they  don't  like  him  that  is  still 
no  reason  why  you  should  not  still  be  good  friends*  After 
all  they  are  htnun  lite  you. 


30a:  I believe  that  in  ny  circle  of  friends  there  are  menbers 
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of  different  social  classes.  Ve  are  all  of  the  niddle 
class  but  son»  families  are  of  greater  rank  in  the  place 
of  business  than  others,  and  some  hold  a higher  place  in 
the  coa&unitj*  Some  hemes  are  realljr  beautiful  while 
others  are  about  average.  Some  cars  are  of  the  latest 
models  idiile  oldiers  are  not.  I do  not  believe  that  in 
o^rr  group  thesre  are  ary  of  the  extremely  wealthy  or  ex- 
tremely poor.  But  certainly  there  are  seme  whose 
families  are  of  hi^er  social  rank  than  mine,  and  some 
of  less.  So  ihile  ws  are  all  of  the  middle  class,  the 
degrees  of  this  are  varied. 

U2bt  I think  ny  circle  of  friends  should  include  people  from 

other  groups  and  social  classes.  1!ith  people  from  differ- 
ent groups  in  oi»  circle  there  will  be  a larger  variety 
of  ideas,  and  a larger  variety  of  activities,  thus  break- 
ing the  monototy  of  doing  the  same  thing  all  of  the  time. 
Having  friends  from  other  social  classes  will  also  enable 
us  to  get  more  viewpoints  on  controversial  matters | 
politics,  religion,  etc.  It  is  also  a very  good  way  to 
meet  new  friends,  some  who  would  probably  be  truer  and 
better  and  more  intimate  friends  than  some  in  your  own 
social  class  cr  particular  group. 

Some  vexy  good  frlend^ips  are  formed  by  people  from 
different  social  classes.  Successful  marriages  can  be 
made  by  people  ffom  different  classes  or  groups.  If  all 
people  from  diffex^nt  classes  or  groups  are  excluded 
from  our  circle  of  friends,  we  will  be  deprived  of  some 
vexy  good  friends.  I think  we  should  consider  everyone 
as  a possibility  for  a good  friend  until  they  have  proven 
themselves  unworthy  of  our  friendriiip.  I think  that  then 
we  should  try  to  help  that  person  overcemts  idiat  ever  it 
is  that  mkes  him  unworthy  of  your  friendship.  Scmietimes 
it  will  be  something  that  will  be  the  deciding  factor  as 
to  -idiether  or  not  you  want  to  become  serious  about  a 
person.  1 think  that  we  should  try  to  include  in  our 
circle  of  friends  more  people  instead  of  just  chosing  a 
few  people  to  run  around  with. 

52 t I would  like  for  ly  circle  of  friends  to  include  people 
from  other  groups  and  social  classes.  The  fact  that  -Uuy 
are  from  different  groups  or  social  classes  should  not 
mean  an  awful  lot.  Having  people  of  other  classes  within 
your  own  group  will  help  you  to  understand  them  and  know 
that  you  have  similar  thoughts  and  feelings. 

67 1 I think  that  no  matter  ihat  class  you  are  in  you  could  be 
friends  with  someone  out  of  your  class  if  you  knew  how  to 
influence  people. 
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Question  3»  In  •way  do  you  think  that  belonging  to  a 
particular  social  class  mi^t  affect  your  futtire  oppcrtmities? 

2Uai  If  you  belonged  to  a low  social  class,  you  nd^t  not  have 
enou^  ffloney  to  get  a good  educa'tLon*  Tou  mi^t  be  turn- 
ed down  on  jobs  because  of  your  background,  Tou  might 
have  developed  a philosc^phy  that  you  Just  didn*t  care 
idiether  you  got  ahead  or  not.  Mow  if  you  were  in  a high 
social  class  you  could  be  assured  of  a good  education 
and  mi^t  get  a good  Job  throu^  your  father, 

30a:  As  a person's  chances  for  a good  education  are  determined 
aLaost  entirely  by  the  social  class  of  vdiich  he  is  a pert, 
so  a person's  future  is  de'termined  b7  the  san»  class. 

For  instance,  if  one  vere  of  the  upper  class,  he  would 
have  a greater  chance  of  success  (material}  because  of 
the  educational  opportunities  at  his  finger  tips,  and 
because  of  'the  push  he  is  likely  to  get  from  relati'ves 
or  good  friends.  On  •the  other  hand,  if  one  were  of  the 
lower  class,  he  would  have  less  diance  of  success  be- 
caxise  those  things  available  to  tlxe  upper-class  meaber 
would  not  be  available  to  him.  So  it  seons  that  social 
class  plays  a large  part  in  the  future  success  of  evezy- 
one, 

U2b*  If  a person  belongs  to  a lower  social  class  it  nd^t 

hinder  his  future  opportunities  because  he  will  probably 
feel  •that  there  is  no  hope  for  him  to  advance  to  a hi^- 
er  social  class  or  become  successful  in  any  •way.  So  he 
•will  put  forth  little  effort  to  make  any  advancement. 

He  nd^t  have  "bo  quit  school  to  help  support  his  family 
and  •thus  be  unable  to  go  to  college.  If  •this  same  j)6r8on 
were  in  •the  middle  social  class,  he  •woidd  probably  have 
an  entirely  different  outlook  on  life  and  would  try  a 
little  harder  to  be  successful.  He  •would,  more  iban 
likely,  finii^  high  sdiool  and  possibly  go  to  college, 
msybe  ity  working  to  finance  his  education.  He  would 
qid-te  likely  get  a pret'ty  good  Job  and  possibly  move  rap 
the  social  ladder  a rung  or  two  by  working  hard.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  this  person  wore  bom  to  a family  in  -the 
v?jper  class,  he  would  ha-ve  very  little  or  nothing  to 
wony  about  to  become  a big  business  man.  He  might  in- 
herit •the  family  fortune  or  get  a high  position  in  his 
father's  business  after  he  gets  out  of  college.  Ha 
would  probably  have  an  eaey  life  all  along.  These  are 
eaanples  of  how  social  class  affects  futxire  opportunities. 

If  we  make  the  most  of  the  oppoortunities  that  we  have, 
there  is  a •very  good  possibility  that  more  opportunities 
•will  arise  and  make  it  possible  for  us  to  become  a success. 
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I belis\re  that  to  ba  successful  in  ai^  business  a person 
has  to  be  friendly  and  happy.  Making  the  most  of  the 
opportunities  that  ccaoe  to  a person  is  another  important 
factor  in  becoming  successful. 

$2t  Social  class  affects  one's  futuare  in  nays  such  as  thisi 
A child  born  into  a family  of  high  social  standing  would 
have  every  diance  for  a succesaful  future,  the  best  of 
education,  the  best  clothes,  the  best  of  everything. 

Whereas  a child  bom  into  a low  social  class  would  hardly 
have  a chance  to  live  touch  less  have  a prosperous  future. 

67 i The  only  way  I see  that  your  social  class  could  affect 

your  future  opportunities  is  maybe  scxaeone  wants  to  do  a 
certain  thing  in  life  but  maybe  he  doesn't  have  the  mousy 
or  maybe  this  particular  thing  he  is  interested  in  is  in 
a loT«r  class  frcm  his. 

Question  U»  Bo  you  think  a doctor  or  lavyer  should  be  held  in 
Just  as  hi^  esteem  as  a plumber  or  carpenter  if  he  does  his  Job  well?^ 

2Uat  Tes,  everyone  should  be  respected  as  long  as  they  work 
hard  and  have  an  honest  job.  After  all  irtiat  would  the 
world  be  without  plumbers  or  carpenters? 

30a  t A profession  should  be  given  Just  as  much  respect  as 
skill  is  required  to  execute  that  Job  well.  Since  it 
takes  more  schooling  and  skill  to  be  a doctor  or  lawyer, 
those  professions  should  have  more  prestige  than  those 
of  plimbing  and  carpentering. 

h2bt  I definitely  do  think  that  a doctor  or  lawyer  should  be 
held  in  Just  as  hig^  esteem  as  a plumber  or  carpenter 
if  he  does  his  work  well.  In  fact  everyone  idio  does  his 
work  well  should  be  held  in  high  esteem.  A person  idio 
does  his  best  can  certainly  be  praised,  no  matter  what 
kind  of  work  he  does,  lf.lt  is  useful  woz4c.  Most  people 
think  that  it  is  only  the  men  and  women  that  hold  high 
positions  tdio  should  be  held  in  high  esteem  and  consider- 
ed worthiMle  people.  This  isn't  ri^t.  If  a man  Just 
has  the  ability  to  be  a laborenr  and  not  a skilled  work- 
man, it  cannot  be  helped.  If  this  man  does  his  best  and 


It  may  be  noted  that  students  answered  this  question  as  if  it 
were  worded  "Do  you  think  that  plvmibers  and  carpenters  should  be  held 
in  Just  as  hi^  esteem  as  doctors  and  lavyers  if  they  do  their  Job  well?" 
The  teacher  says  that  this  qi»stion  was  purposely  woonied  the  way  it  was. 


does  his  Job  irell  he  should  be  piralsed  end  not  looked  down 
upon* 

52 1 I think  a 'pluoiber  or  carpenter  aho  aorks  hard  and  does  his 
aork  well  ^ould  be  considered  equal  to  a doctor  or  laiQrer. 

¥e  need  pluobers  and  carpenters  as  much  as  we  need  doctors 
and  lanyers*  They  suy  not  make  the  same  amount  of  money 
or  have  the  same  social  status « but  certainly^  the  plumbers 
and  carpenters  ehovQd  not  be  looked  down  tqx)n  idien  th^  do 
their  work  well* 

6?}  I shouldnit  think  that  a doctor  or  lawyer  should  be  held 
in  hl^er  esteem  than  a plumber  or  carpenter  if  they  all 
do  their  work  well*  But  doctors  and  iMyers  are  in  a 
hi^er  class  because  they  have  more  education* 

Question  $«  Is  material  success  achieved  oidy  because  of  a per> 
son's  abilities  and  personality?  Bo  other  factors  play  a part?  If  so, 
what? 

2Uat  Almost,  but  not  qtiite*  I can  think  of  only  two  other 
things  I determination  and  mon^y* 

30a}  Material  success  is  determined  largely  by  a person's 

ability  to  do  a Job  well,  the  ability  to  get  along  with 
his  coHsorkers,  and  the  ability  of  the  Job  at  which  he 
is  employed  to  pay  a good  salary* 

U2b:  Material  success  is  not  achieved  only  because  of  a per- 
son's ability  and  personall'fy*  Some  people  in  the  lower 
classes  may  have  Just  as  much  ability  and  personality  as 
one  in  the  iq>per  class.  However,  the  person  in  the  lower 
class  may  not  have  the  opportunity  to  let  his  ability  and 
personality  be  known*  The  t;q)p«r  class  person  has  every 
opportunity  to  let  his  ability  be  known  and  develop  more 
talents  as  he  goes  along* 

Sane  of  the  factors  that  play  a part  in  the  material 
success  of  a person  besides  his  ability  and  personality 
are  money,  prestige,  and  education*  Hon^  plays  a big 
part*  If  a boy  or  girl  has  lots  of  mon^  in  the  family, 
they  will  have  a much  better  opportunity  to  let  their 
ability  be  useful  to  them*  If  a person  has  the  ability 
to  draw  and  doesn't  have  much  money,  he  mey  have  to  give 
\q;>  drawing  to  work  and  hti.p  support  the  family*  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a person  with  the  same  amount  of  abilitf 
has  lots  of  money  he  can  buy  e3q>enslve  equipment  and 
take  lessons  and  will  surely  become  a better  artist  tban 
^e  person  who  cannot  afford  these  things* 
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52 1 I thjjsk  l^at  personality  and  ability  are  the  most  ioQX>r- 
tant  factors  in  adilerlng  material  success  but  background 
is  also  quite  important*  One  ifho  comes  from  a background 
of  families  mho  had  material  success  mould  probably  have 
no  trouble  in  achieving  material  success  themselves*  How- 
evoTj  one  mho  comes  from  a background  of  families  having 
lower  financial  status  mould  find  it  much  more  difficult* 

67 t Tes^  I think  a person* s abilities  and  personality  helps 
him  most  to  achieve  material  success*  But^  there  is  one 
otiier  may  and  that  is  hy  inheritance  or  bonded  down  through 
the  generations* 

Question  6*  Do  you  think  a man's  success  should  be  judged  in 
economic  terms  alone  or  in  terms  of  hom  mell  he  behaved  toward  other 
people  as  mell? 

2Uai  A man's  success  should  be  judged  by  if  Suit'd  * mife  and 
family  and  if  they  mere  happy  and  if  he  had  maty  friends 
and  mas  socially  accepted*  But  1 think  anyone  should  be 
considered  successful  no  matter  how  poor,  if  he  has  lived 
a happy  life* 

30a t Success  cannot  be  determined  by  one  criterion  alone*  A 
stdiolar  catsiot  be  judged  successful  if  he  knows  only  his 
subject  and  not  the  rest  of  the  world  as  mell*  A business 
man  cannot  be  judged  successful  if  he  has  sold  his  soul 
to  tfammon*  Nbr  can  an  atheist,  no  matter  hom  mell  his 
interests  are  divided,  because  he  does  not  believe  in  a 
Qod.  One  must  allom  his  life  to  be  guided  by  a universal 
code  of  ethics,  that  he  must  be  honest  mith  himself  as 
mell  as  others,  and  that  he  must  distribute  to  the  best 
of  his  ability,  his  interests  among  these  things* 

U2bi  I don't  think  a man's  success  should  be  measured  in  eco- 
nomic terms  alone*  A man  mey  be  successful  as  far  as 
money  goes,  but  if  he  has  the  mr ong  attitude  toward 
people,  and  can't  get  along  with  people  very  mell,  1 
don't  think  he  is  very  successful*  To  me,  part  of  his 
success  is  based  upon  his  ability  to  get  along  with  other 
people.  If  a person  can't  get  along  with  his  business 
associates  or  even  with  just  people  in  general,  I don't 
consider  him  very  successful  no  matt«r  hom  much  money  he 
makes* 

$2t  I think  a person's  success  tdiould  be  judged  more  on  his 
behavior  toward  other  people  and  his  personal  qualities 
than  on  econcmiic  terms.  To  me  success  in  life  should 
not  be  measured  economically  or  materially*  It  should 
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staan  success  In  developing  a finoj  nell  rounded  person  of 
oneself. 

67 1 TeSf  I think  a personas  success  depends  ij^x>n  his  respect 
for  other  people  no  matter  hoe  nmoh  moneor  he  makes  he 
must  win  friendship  of  everyone. 

Question  ?•  Do  people  eho  belong  to  a certain  social  class  have 
more  in  common  with  people  of  their  own  grovp  i^ian  irLVa.  others?  Do  you 
think  they  would  find  people  ttiey  would  enjoy  in  other  groups?  "Why? 

2Uat  Tes^  people  in  the  sane  ^^oup  usually  live  in  the  same 
^jrpo  housesf  drive  ttie  same  priced  oars«  and  live  in  the 
same  or  similar  nei^borhoods.  Tes,  they  could  find 
people  in  other  social  groups  they  would  like  but  thsy 
are  more  likely  to  find  friends  in  their  own  social  group. 

30at  Althou^  interest  runs  in  social  groups  (that*s  vdy  they 
are  formed  so),  there  are  many  in  groups  above  and  below 
one  can  find  iho  are  of  the  sams  interest  level.  One 
enjoys  being  with  others  of  his  01m  interests  and  there- 
fore, would  enjoy  being  with  others  whose  likes  are  akin 
to  his  own  no  matter  the  level  of  social  advancement. 

U2bt  I think  that  people  belonging  to  the  same  social  class 
have  much  more  in  oomtaon  with  their  own  grov^  than  with 
other  groups.  Some  of  the  things  that  they  have  in  c<mBaon 
are  their  income,  the  type  of  hane  they  live  in,  the  kind 
of  clothes  they  wear,  and  maiy  other  material  possesions. 

There  are  mary  ways,  of  course,  that  they  will  differ.  I 
think  there  are  people  to  be  found  in  all  groups  that  you 
would  enjoy  being  with.  Ihere  will  be  people  that  will 
have  the  same  interests  sudx  as  sports,  music,  organisa- 
tions, and  many  other  tilings.  There  are  people  from 
different  cis  sses  belonging  to  the  same  churches,  etc. 

With  people  working  to  gether  towards  a single  goal,  thsy 
will  have  to  be  able  to  work  together  and  get  along  with 
each  other.  If  you  look  for  ways  in  which  you  can  like  a 
person  you  are  bound  to  be  able  to  find  something  ani 
therefore  enjoy  being  with  this  person. 

In  making  friends  with  people  in  other  classes,  there  may 
be  some  people  in  the  hi^er  of  tiie  two  classes  that  will 
snub  the  ones  that  are  brou^t  in  from  the  lower  of  the 
two  clasees  and  make  them  feel  quite  ill  at  ease  and  wish 
th^  hadn't  become  friends  with  the  people  from  the  hi^- 
er  class  to  begin  with.  I do  think  thou^  that  there  are 
people  from  every  class  that  can  find  somsons  else  in 
each  of  the  other  classes  that  thsy  would  enjoy  being  with. 


$2i  Usualljr  ihm  a person  choses  his  frieixis  he  choscs  those 
eith  'TdiciB  he  has  scxnething  in  common.  This  does  not  mean 
that  he  irould  not  enjogr  being  elth  people  from  other 
groups.  Being  with  sccieone  who  has  different  traits  and 
ideas  may  help  you  for  ideas  of  your  own. 

671  People  who  belong  to  a certain  social  group  do  ha^  mcnre 
in  common  with  their  own  group  because  most  of  them  are 
along  the  same  steps  in  life  so  far.  They  could  find 
frienddiip  with  a person  in  another  class  if  they  tried 
and  if  both  peqple  were  willing. 

Question  8.  Do  you  think  that  moving  from  one  social  group  to 
another  is  the  answer  to  some  of  our  social  problems?  Does  this  have 
disadvantages  7 

2Uat  I don't  see  how  everybody  could  possibly  do  this^  and  I 
d(«'t  see  how  this  would  solve  scything  except  to  let 
people  know  how  other  peoj^e  lived. 

30a  I With  everyone  moving  vp  ttere  must  be  another  one  moving 
down.  This  is  either  accomplished  by  death,  or  actually 
moving  down  the  social  scale.  As  mentioned  before,  this 
has  disadvantages  in  that  those  who  have  fallen  might 
lose  heart  and  surrender  their  lives  to  a dull  and  tav 
eventful  existence. 

U2bt  I do  think  that  moving  from  one  social  class  to  another 
is  the  answer  to  some  of  our  social  problems,  thou^  not 
all  of  them.  India,  I have  heard,  they  have  a system 
that  it  is  iB^x>8sible  to  better  yourself  socially.  They 
have  nothing  to  work  for,  really.  Over  here  you  can 
move  up  or  down  the  social  ladder.  If  we  could  not  move 
or  down  the  social  ladder,  we  would  have  quite  a 
problem  over  here.  There  are  plenty  of  people  who  would 
not  work  at  all  if  they  had  no  chance  for  advancement 
and  we  would  not  be  very  prosperous. 

There  are  some  disadvantages  to  the  open  system,  thou^. 

Some  people  smh  their  old  friends  xhen  they  move  tg>  the 
social  ladder.  They  consldu*  themselves  much  better  and 
do  their  old  friends  that  they  had  before  they  advanced 
the  very  same  way  that  people  in  the  upper  classes  had 
done  them  before.  The  very  same  titling  that  they  dialiked 
so  much. 

$2t  No,  I do  not  think  that  moving  from  one  group  to  another 
is  the  answer  to  our  social  problems.  Someone  vho  moves 
from  group  to  group  probably  has  no  real  friends.  That 


person  nay  also  develop  a feeling  of  not  belonging  argr- 
i7here* 

67 1 Money  is  Not  the  ansKcr  to  any  of  ny  social  problems.  I 
don’t  have  maxy  problems*  The  pe<^le  I iiant  to  be  1^ 
friends  are  in  ny  grovqp*  I gain  their  friendship  without 
money.  I could  use  more  money  but  it  isn’t  to  the  point 
that  it  hurts  ny  class  not  to  have  it.^ 

Question  9*  "Wly  do  you  think  we  have  social  classes  in  the  land 
of  equal  opportunity'-  for  all? 

2Uat  This  being  the  land  of  opportunity  for  all  is  Just  ttie 
reason  why  we  do  have  so  maty  social  classes.  Every 
person  has  some  chance  to  get  ahead  if  he  wants  to. 

Different  people  rise  to  different  social  levels. 

30a:  Anywhere  there  are  goods  changing  hands  there  will  be 

social  classes.  Even  in  the  supposedly  perfect  society 
such  as  that  of  the  "Typees"  tiiese  classes  exist.  In 
a land  such  as  ours^  one  pserson  accumulates  more  than 
another,  thus  dividing  them.  This  keeps  up  until  they 
have  reached  a system  such  as  appears  in  America  today. 

U2b:  1 think  that  we  really  have  to  have  social  classes  to  be 

organiaad  in  a way.  If  we  didn’t  have  some  sort  of  social 
class  system  evetyone  would  try  to  be  the  "big  dog"  and 
try  to  run  the  nation  and  all  the  businesses.  Everyone 
would  have  Just  as  much  right  to  tell  someone  -nhat  has 
to  be  done  as  the  next  fellow.  Everything  would  be  in  a 
genoral  mix-i?>  and  nothing  wotald  get  done.  Though  we 
have  social  classes  ee  are  still  called  "the  land  of 
equal  opportunity"  Justly.  Everyone,  no  matter  ehat 
class  th^  belong  to,  have  the  same  opportunity  to  become 
successful.  Some  from  each  class  succeed  and  some  fail. 

$2t  I agree  with  Dr.  ...  in  saying  that  it  would  be  isqpos* 
sible  to  have  a society  without  social  classes,  even  in 
our  land  of  equal  opportunity  for  all. 

67 : We  have  social  classes  in  a land  where  we  have  equal 

opportmity  for  all.  I think  the  reason  tdy  we  have 
social  classes  is  because  social  class  to  me  is  not  the 
U.S.  as  a whole.  Jhst  the  people  around  you  is  the 
only  people  you  should  worry  about  and  I,  nyself  don’t 


^Apparently  67  thought  that  the  word  "morwy"  had  been  used  in 
the  question  instead  of  %joving." 
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worry  about  dlfferant  classes  even  thou^  I know  ths 
class  I am  In  and  the  different  classes* 

Evaluation 

A diort  general  discussion  was  held  in  an  attmqpt  to  evaluate 
the  unit* 

29 1 I wish  we  had  done  this  long  ago* 

26*  Wy? 

(The  group  showed  general  disapproval  of  the  latter  remark*) 

3CI)i  We  should  have  had  more  outsiders  come  in* 

2Uet  The  role  playing  was  good* 

30b I I think  we  are  all  middle  class* 

The  Eleventh*^ade  Findings 

Attitudes  Toward  Social  Justice 

Analyses  of  the  data  do  not  sdiow  any  significant  clianges  within 
groups  or  among  groups  as  to  how  just  they  think  our  system  is  as 
measured  by  ^e  instrument*^  It  may  be  noted  in  Table  17  that  the 
lower*«tatu8  groiqp  of  the  experimental  eleventh  grade  thought  our 
system  of  social  justice  more  unjust  before  stiify’ing  the  unit  than  did 
the  upper-status  group  and  that  they  increased  more  in  the  belief 


mimeographed  sheet  aecoit^janying  the  instrument  suggests  the 
following  interpretation  of  scores* 


Score 

1"TT“6 

7 to  12 
13  to  16 
17  to  22 
23  to  29 


our  eyatem  very  just 
our  system  just 

"middle  of  the  road"  position;  balanced  view 
our  system  unjust 
our  system  very  unjust 
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during  the  experimental  period  than  did  the  upper  status  group* 

The  minus  differences  made  tgr  all  segments  of  the  control  group 
indicate  that  the^r  came  to  think  of  our  system  as  being  more  just  at 
the  end  of  the  experimental  period  than  they  did  at  the  beginning  of 
the  period*  As  indicated  in  Table  17  the  control  and  experimental 
groins  again  developed  in  different  directions*  Hoeever^  an  analysis 
of  differences  shows  tiiat  the  difference  in  dianges  is  not  statistical-* 
3y  significant* 

TABIE  17* 

COMPARISON  CP  MEAN  SCOSES  MAGE  Bf  TOP  HAIP,^  BOTTOM  HAIP,® 

AND  TOTAL  GROUPS  CF  THE  EXICRllCNTAL  AM)  OONIROL 
ELEVENTH  GRADES  ON  "ATTITUDES  TOTARD  SOCIAL  JUSTICE" 


Qroup 

Scores 

SxpeHmntal  Control 

Difference 

Before 

After 

Before 

After 

1 

H 

Control 

Total 

Top  half 

HJi3 

n.$o 

12*20 

11*83 

.07 

-.37 

JiU 

Bottom  half 

12*2$ 

13-Oit 

10.96 

10*71 

.79 

-.2$ 

l.QU 

Total 

11*83 

12*2li 

11.60 

11.31 

J*1 

On 

(SI 

. 

1 

.70 

*Bourcet  Social  Jhstlce  Scale  by  A*  C*  Rosander* 

^op  half  refers  to  the  vqpper  half  of  the  class  as  determined  by  the 
Ihdex  of  Status  Characteristics* 

^3ott<»a  half  refers  to  the  lower  half  of  the  class  as  determined  tgr 
the  Index  of  Status  Characteristics* 

Attitudes  Toward  Democracy 

Attitudes  toward  democracy,  as  measured  by  the  InstriBMmt  used, 
did  not  change  significantly  during  the  time  the  e3q>erlmental  groiip 
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nas  engaged  in  the  social- clasa  unit*  Table  18  thoira  that  the  mean 
score  for  ttje  experimental  group  decreased  by  *02  ehile  the  mean 
score  for  the  control  group  increased  by  *03— 4joth  negligible  changes* 
Hoirever,  the  average  score  of  the  upper-status  group  intareased  by  *66 
ehils  the  average  score  of  the  lower-status  group  decreased  by  *7^— « 
total  difference  of  change  between  the  tap  half  and  bottom  of  the 
experimental  group  of  IJil*  The  difference,  however,  is  not  significant 
at  the  five  percent  level  of  confidence* 

It  may  further  be  noted  Trom  Table  18  ttiat  ttxe  top  half  and 
bottom  half  of  the  control  group  changed  in  different  directions,  and 
the  changes  were  oiposite  to  the  changes  made  by  the  experimental 
group*  The  differences  again  are  not  statistically  aigniflcanti  ho»- 
ever,  they  may  be  worthy  of  attention* 

The  following  observations  may  bo  made  as  a result  of  stuK^ying 
Table  l8t 

1*  The  top  half  of  the  experinmtal  group  became  more  pro- 

democratic  and  the  bottom  half  became  less  pro-democratic  during  the 
' • ' - - . , . 

experimental  period,  as  maasured  by  the  instrument* 

2*  The  top  half  of  the  control  group  became  less  pro-democratic 
and  the  bottcwn  half  became  more  pro-damocratic  during  the  eaqjerimsntal 
period* 

3*  The  analysis  of  dlfferenoes  shows  that  none  of  the  changes 
le  significant  statistically.^ 


A mimeographed  sheet  acoompaiying  the  scale  suggests  the 
following  interpretation  of  scores t 
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TABLE  18* 

GCMPARISON  CP  MQIN  SOORES  HADE  BT  TOP  HALF,^  BOTTCBI  HAIP,° 
AM)  TOTAL  GROUPS  OF  THE  EXPERIMENTAL  AM)  OONTRQL 
SDSVEHTH  GRADES  ON  "ATTITtDES  TOWARD  DEMOCRACT* 


Group 

Scores 

£bq>erimental  Oontrol 

Difference 

Before 

After 

Before 

After 

Experimental 

Oontrol 

Total 

Top  half 

20.27 

20*93 

20*87 

20*23 

.66 

-*6U 

1.30 

BottcHB  half 

21.39 

20.6b 

19*89 

20*6b 

-*75 

.75 

1.50 

Total 

20.81 

20*79 

20jb0 

20.U3 

-.02 

.03 

.05 

•source*  Democrapy  Scale  tp  A.  C»  Rosander, 


^op  half  Infers  to  the  v^er  half  of  the  class  as  determined  by  the 
Index;  of  Status  Characteristlce* 

c 

Bottom  half  refers  to  the  lower  half  of  the  class  as  determined  ty 
the  Index  of  Status  Characteristics* 


Social  Acceptance 

Social  acceptance  as  measured  by  the  Ohio  Social  Acceptance 
Scale  did  not  chMfige  signlfioantly  idthin  the  experimental  or  o<Hitrol 
group  as  a whole*  However,  Table  19  shows  that  the  top  half  of  the  ex- 
perimental group  Increased  more  in  social  acceptance  scores  than  did 
the  bottom  half*  Table  19  also  indicates  that  tbs  bottom  half  of  the 


Score 

1 io  "6  retry  anti<-democratic 

7 to  12  anti-democratic 

13  to  16  "middle  of  the  road"  position}  balanced  view 

17  to  22  pro-democratic 

23  to  29  very  pro-democratic 


no 


contr<^  grovp  had  a hl^er  social  acceptance  score  both  before  and  after 
the  experimental  period  than  did  the  t<^  half.  The  bottom  half  did  not 
increase  their  score  as  much  as  the  top  half^  but  tho7  maintained  a 
hi^^  score  both  before  and  after. 

TABI2  19 

OCMPARISOH  OF  MEAN  SCORES  MADE  BT  TOP  HAIF,*  BOTTOM  HAIF,'* 

AM)  TOTAL  GROUPS  CF  THE  EXPHUMENTAL  AND  CONTROL 
EIEVENTH  GRADES  ON  THE  "OHIO  SOCIAL  ACGEPTAHCSE  SCALE" 


drovp 

Scores 

&q}erhaaixial  Control  . 

Difference 

Before 

After 

Before 

After 

Experimental 

Obntrol 

Total 

Top  half 

5.63 

6J^2 

5.39 

6.5U 

.79® 

1.15® 

.36 

Bottom  half 

6.29 

6.1I6 

6.59 

6.98 

.17 

.39 

.22 

Total 

6.08 

6JtU 

5.97 

6.75 

.36 

. 

oa 

CM 

. 

*Top  half  refers  to  the  upper  half  of  the  class  as  determined  b7  the 
Index  of  Status  Gharaoterlsties. 


bottom  half  refers  to  tdie  loser  half  of  the  class  as  determined 
t^e  Index  of  Static  Characteristics. 

c 

Significant  at  the  one  percent  Isrel. 

Table  20  shows  that  all  of  the  significant  changes  were  toward 
giying  hi^er  friendship  scares  and  all  of  the  significant  changes  were 
made  by  boys.  Two  of  the  Idiree  were  made  ly  boys  in  the  expeidmental 
grorq>  while  the  other  was  made  by  boys  in  the  control  group. 

Two  of  the  segments  ^owed  a decrease  in  friendship  rating 
iMle  one  remained  unchanged.  All  of  these  were  girls  from  the  ojiperi- 
mental  groi^.  The  analysis  of  difference  does  not  show  these  negative 
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dianges  to  b«  signiflcazit}  hoffttvsr,  the  etudy  of  eocial  cXesa  eeemad 
to  decrease  the  friendship  rating  given  others  tgr  girls. 

The  significant  changes  idilch  are  mentioned  are  within  the 
experimental  or  the  control  grotp.-  On  no  occasion  does  the  analysis  of 
differences  show  that  the  experimental  or  the  control  group  changed 
significantly  more  than  did  the  other  group. 

^BZ£  20 

OOKPARISON  OP  MEAN  SOffiJES  GIVEN  BT  BGTS,  GIRLS,  Al®  TOTAL 
OROOPS  TO  VARIOUS  SEGMENTS  OP  THE  EXPHUMEHTAL  AND  CONTROL 
EIEVEWTH-CRADE  GROUPS  ON  THE  "OHIO  SOCIAL  ACGSPEANCE  aCALB" 


Scores 

&q»rimentai  Oontrol 

Difference 

Item 

Before 

After 

Before 

Aft«r 

Experimental 

Control 

Total 

Beys  by 
boys 

6.35 

7.05 

6.96 

8.13 

.70 

1.17* 

J*7 

Boys  by 
girls 

5.U4 

5.Ui 

5.13 

5.32 

0.00 

.19 

.19 

Girls  by 
boys 

5.22 

6.92 

6.59 

7.16 

1.70^ 

.57 

1.13 

Girls  by 
girls 

6.78 

6.96 

6.12 

6.83 

-.22 

.71 

.93 

Class  by 
boys 

5.52 

S.Sk 

6.59 

7.52 

1.U2* 

.93^ 

Jk9 

Class  by 
girls 

6.21 

6.13 

5.59 

6.29 

-.08 

.70 

.78 

Class  by 
class 

6.06 

6.14i 

5.97 

6.75 

.36 

.78 

.U2 

^Significant  at  the  one  perceitt  level. 
^Significant  at  the  five  pwcent  level. 
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i ^ StoBUoy 

»- 

1«  The  Index  of  Adjustment  end  Talues  could  not  be  used  on  the 
high  sdiool  lerel. 

2.  The  eleventh-grade  groDps  made  no  significant  change  i»i«i 
respect  to  attitudes  tovard  deBocracy* 

3*  The  eleventh-grade  groups  made  no  significant  chaise  with 
respect  to  attitudes  toeard  social  Justice. 

h*  The  top  half  al  the  eiq>eriBientel  and  tiie  control  groups 
made  significant  increases  on  friendship  ratings. 

5.  The  eleventh -grade  boys  made  all  of  the  significant  in- 
creases on  friend Aip  ratings. 


■-V4-: 
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CHAPTSl  VI 
THE  T?iELFTH  GRADE 

This  chapter  is  presented  in  four  major  sections.  The  first 
section  presents  a description  and  con5>arison  of  the  experimental  and 
the  control  groups.  The  secor^  section  is  a description  of  the  social 
class  unit  iMch  the  experimental  giNsup  carried  on.  The  third  section 
presents  the  findings,  and  the  fouarth  section  is  a suBjaary. 

The  Experimental  and  the  Control  Groups 
The  Eagaerimental  Group 

Congaosition.  Kie  experimental  tselfth  grade  is  coiigaosed  of 
twenty-eight  students— sixteen  boys  aM  tiwelve  girls.  The  man 
chronologloal  age  of  these  boys  and  girls  is  216.7  months.  Scoz^s  made 
on  the  A.C.E.  Psychological  Examination  range  from  19  to  65  with  a 
score  of  38.6.^ 

Ratings  assigned  the  boys  and  girls  in  accordance  with  the 
Index  of  Status  Characteidstics  range  from  23  to  70  with  a mean  rating 
of  38.8.  The  boys  and  girls  come  from  a wide  variety  of  soclo-economie 
backgrounds. 

The  teacher  of  the  twelfth  grade  ezq)erimental  group  during  the 
core  period  is  a man  who  is  in  the  third  year  of  teaching  in  this 
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capacity.  He  has  an  undergraduate  aajor  in  social  studies  and  holds 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Education  from  the  University  of  Florida, 

Activities,  The  activities  engaged  in  ty  the  ejqjerimental 
twelfth  grade  are  presented  in  the  description  of  the  social  class  unit. 

The  Control  Group 

Cong>osition,  The  twelfth  grade  control  group  is  coa^osed  of 
twentjr-eight  students— thirteen  boys  and  fiftewi  girls.  The  mean 
chronological  age  of  these  boys  and  girls  is  2l)i,8  months.  Scores  laade 
on  the  A.C.E,  Psychological  Examination  raxige  from  18  to  72,  with  a 
mean  score  of 

Ratings  assigned  menfljers  of  the  group  ty  the  Index  of  Status 
Characteristics  range  from  2h  to  70  with  a mean  rating  of  39,2,  The 
range  of  ratings  indicates  a wide  variation  in  socio-economic  back- 
ground of  the  menfcers  of  the  class. 

The  teacher  of  the  twelfth  grade  control  group  during  the  core 
period  is  a man  with  two  years  e:q3eiience  in  teachii^  core.  He  also 
has  taught  several  years  in  junior  college,  ife  is  working  at  present 
toward  the  doctor’s  degree. 

Activities.  During  the  experimental  period  liis  control  group 
was  engaged  in  a study  of  international  economic  understanding.  At  no 
time  did  they  consider  social  class  structure,  per  se,  during  the  ex- 
perin»ntal  period. 


■%iese  are  raw  half  scores 
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CoB?)ari0on  of  the  Experimental  and  Contarol  Groups 

The  experimental  and  control  twelfth-^rade  groups  are  not 
significantly  different  in  any  of  tlis  aspects  considered.  The  greatest 
difference  is  in  chronological  agej  however,  the  difference  is  not 
statistically  significant. 

TABIE  21 

MATCHING  vSTATISTICS  FOR  THE  TWEIFTH  GRADE  GROUPS 


Experim«!!tal 

Control 

Factor 

U 

M 

Chronological  Age  (months) 

216.7 

2lli.8 

A.C.E,  Psychol(^cal  Exasnination* 

' 38*6 

itli.5 

Index  of  Stattis  Characteristics 

38.1i 

39.2 

First  Administrstion  of  the  Ohio 
Social  AcceptaiKje  Scale 

6,21 

^‘rhese  are  raw  half  scores. 


Description  of  the  Unit 
Introduction  to  the  Unit 

On  the  first  day  of  the  unit  the  class  was  handed  a dittoed 
sheet  iriiich  contained  probable  areas  to  be  considered  and  a bibliogra- 
phy of  factual  and  fictional  materials.  At  the  time  they  were  asked 
to  read  at  least  one  hundred  pages  of  research  and  theory  and  one 
hundred  pages  of  fiction.  Following  is  a copy  of  the  sheet  which  was 
handed  to  the  students! 


Social  Clsaces  in  Aiaerica 
Areas  to  be  considered:  (Add  others  if  desired) 

!•  Social  class  theory 

II.  Social  class  and  education 

III.  Social  class  and  tsorals,  beliefs,  and  values 

IV.  Social  class  and  juvenile  delinquency 

V.  Social  class  and  occupation 

VI.  Social  class  and  leisure  time 


Information  on  all  of  the  above  topics  may  be  obtained  from 
the  following  general  bibllograpl^: 

Research  and  Theory 

1.  E3jitoii»n*s  lonth  Hollingshead 

2.  of  th^Sfea  l:y  Davis 

3»  Mni x^p.e , by  West 

li.  fKe  of  a Modem  American  Coamanity  by  ?vamer 

-South  by  Davis 

6.  ^mocracy  ^ Jonesvillo  by  Warner  aa^i  others 

7.  aj[  dlaas  in  a Southern  Town  by  Dollard 

8.  ^ste.  dl^s,  and  \ay  dox 

9*  ^ociai  dlaas  in  America  by  Warner  and  others 

10.  jrtie  0^-t  Tochnoiogy:  Social  Chaos  and  the  Public  Mind 

ty 


Fiction 


1. 

2. 

3. 

k. 

6. 


Alice  Adams  by  Taridngton 
A Tree  Gi*o»fs  in  Brooklyn  by  Smith 
fed^lit  by  Lewis 
kiily  ^ Morley 

Point  of  No  Retaz^  by  Marquand 
The'  Great  Gats^y  Fitzgerald 


Periodicals  (volttme  and  page) 


1.  Tto  At^nlAc  Monthly  l65*  $93» 

2.  &faica^onal  LeadersMp  7:  371. 

3.  School  kevigir  55 1 ^3. 
ochool  kevieu  60:  303. 

$.  The  Edm;aiaon  Digest  17i  1. 

6.  Joiuinal'  of  >fe|?ro  Kduc^  13:  139.  Also  Volume  20.  oa/je  l6. 

7.  l^To~m^o6±^iloSr^ew7t  309. 

8.  journal  of  ^ucationai  gociology  2$t  3U. 

9.  Joum^  of  Educational  Sociolc^  2$t  Uil.  Also  Vol,  26, 
page  ^1. 
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10,  Itorvard  Edacationg.1  Rovls-jr  23*  All  of  Siasaer  and  Fall 

issu«a, 

lANI  OTHER  REFERENCES  ISkY  BE  FOUND  BT  LOOKING  UNDER  "SOCIAL 
CIASS"  IN  THE  P.SADaiS  GUIDE  AfJD  TIffi  EDUCATION  INDEX  IN  THE 
EDUCATION  UBRAR?! 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  class,  the  students  ?fera  asked  to 
liand  in  a list  of  questions  or  topics  which  they  TBOuld  like  to  investi- 
gate, A cc^amittee  was  selected  to  oojapile  and  edit  the  list.  The 
ccaspiled  list  was  as  follwe: 

SOCIAL  CLASS 

1.  ?lhat  is  social  class? 

2,  Are  all  wen  bom  equal? 

3*  Discuss  liow  these  affect  social  class  t 

A,  Morals  and  social  beliefs 

B,  Alcohol 

C,  OccujKition  and  income 
D*  Ifeirriage 

S.  Friends 
F.  Education 

U*  How  does  social  class  affect  ihe  individual  in* 

A,  School 

B,  College 

0,  Later  life 

$9  %hat  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  social  class? 

6,  Is  a social  class  system  necessary  in  our  present  day  life? 
Why? 

7»  Does  a social  class  create  problems? 

8,  How  do  people  move  from  one  social  class  to  another? 

A,  Is  it  the  -trend  to  move  tq)? 

B,  Is  it  possible  for  one  to  desire  -fco  move  down?  Why? 

9,  Discuss  the  conflicts  between  the  social  classes. 

10,  Is  it  possible  for  someone  -fco  not  be  in  any  class  and 
associa-be  with  people  of  all  classes? 
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11.  To  y&t&t  extent  is  Gainesville  class  rainded?  The  Univer- 
sity? P.K.?  What  determines  class  in  these  groups? 

12.  Do  teachers  favor  those  pupils  in  an  upper  class  more  than 
those  in  a lower  class? 

13.  Does  money  really  make  a difference  in  the  number  of 
friends  one  has  in  school? 

lU.  Are  social  class  systems  Christian  and/or  Democratic? 

15.  Compare  social  classes  in  our  civilization,  between 
countries,  in  the  different  sections  of  the  United  States, 
in  our  government,  and  in  the  Church. 

16.  Does  social  class  caxuse  wars? 


Discussions 

The  first  general  discussion  was  in  the  form  of  preliminary  re- 
ports by  students  on  what  they  had  read.  The  teacher  asked  whether  or 
not  the  group  thought  that  there  was  a feeling  that  the  lower  the  class 
the  lower  the  moral  standards. 

28b » I have  been  reading  Deep  South,  and  I think  the  middle 
class  sets  the  pace  as  far  as  morals  are  concerned. 

3lta:  In  E^t07m*s  You~^,  I think  ihe  lower  class  looks  down 

on  the  midlile  and  upper  classes. 

3hdj  I read  Elmtown’s  Youths  and  I don't  think  so.  It  was  a 
little  ioWi,  and  everyone  knew  everyone  else, 

3hai  The  dating  patterns  were  interesting.  The  boys  tended 
to  date  down  in  social  class  and  the  girls  xqj, 

23*  A girl  was  frowned  upon  if  she  dated  down  in  class. 

28b*  Elmto^'s  Youth  is  about  the  ISidwest,  I think  that 
social  classes  v?riy  lots  in  different  sections  of  the 
countiy.  In  the  South,  the  upper  middle  class  is  rich 
and  the  upper  class  is  coB?>osed  of  old  families, 

UU*  Lots  of  things  are  done  ty  the  upprar  class  in  this 
town  that  othei^  could  not  get  away  with. 

70*  Where  is  the  dividing  line  among  classes? 
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Teachers  What  do  you  use  as  a dividing  lin«? 

70s  I don*t  know*  I never  thought  of  it* 

30  s I have  boen  reading  The  Glass  ifenagericw 

2 Tbs  I have  been  ree.ding  The  HIM  of  the  South,  and  I ■wonder 
if  the  things  in  tl-iere  ciiltl  go  on.  " ' ’ ' 

39a s To  aceuMulate  much  weal-th  today,  you  have  to  be  crooked. 

Teachers  lou  mean  tiiat  people  "who  liave  money  today  were 
crooked? 

39a  I They  ttom  either  crooked  or  real  shrewd, 

27b  t I have  been  reading  Point  of  Wo  Retmn,  and  it  seems  that 
you  not  only  aeod  money  ^or  upi>er'  class  uj®abership  but 
that  it  smist  be  old  money* 

U6s  The  Rockefellers  could  go  brol»  today  and  s-tiU  remain 
in  the  upper  class* 

3Ubs  A junk  man  may  snake  saillions  but  never  got  into  the 
upper-upper  class, 

U6t  Capone  was  in  the  ur^er  class, 

31:  CSi  no  he  wasn*t.  Do  you  think  that  he  would  have  been 

invi-ted  to  a party  at  -the  White  House?  Social  class  is 
just  public  opinion,  and  it  wasn*t  -too  high  of  Capone, 

39a t I thirdc  that  the  ij^seiVTaiddle  class  is  the  most  desirable, 
or  naybe  the  loYier-upper  because  you  have  money  rd-thout 
a tumed-up  nose, 

36a  j I have  been  readii^  The  Lost  Weekend,  and  I belieive  that 
an  alcoholic  goes  down  in' class, 

27b:  I think  that  the  use  of  alcohol  lowers  one*s  social  class, 

31t  That  is,  unless  you  are  in  the  upper  class,  I think  that 
the  upper  classes  drink  s»re  than  the  middle  classes. 

39b  t I have  been  reading  The  American  Tragedy,  and  I believe 
that  religious  fanaticism  and  Hlegim-be  children  are 
associa-ted  with  'the  lower  classes. 

63*  I dcoiit  think  that  morals  pertain  to  a class.  All  classes 
nay  do  the  same  thing;  the  lower  class  does  it  because  of 
conditions  of  being  throvai  tc^e'ther;  the  upper  class  does 
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it  because  the^’’  israait  t.Oj  and  the  uiiddle  class  does  it 
because  it  is  forbiddwa, 

Teaoheri  Are  we  justified  in  e35>ecting  all  classes  to  conform 
to  middle  class  morals? 

31t  5fora3.s  should  not  be  set  by  the  lovrer  clssses,  even 
though  they  are  a majority. 

Teacher!  Let's  do  some  thinking  about  that* 

2?a*  I don’t  agree  tlvit  the  lower  classes  are  all  bad  end 
crooks, 

31*  The  lower  classes  depend  upon  jdiyslcal  streng^  and  dis- 
regard the  law. 

3?ai  X don’t  think  that  there  is  anything  about  social  classes 
that  is  democratic  because  we  always  say  "Do  as  I say, 
not  as  I do." 

At  the  next  discussion  the  teacher  asked  the  group  what  they 
felt  was  tiie  most  important  factor  in  detemitning  social  class.  A 
large  part  of  the  class  said  that  they  thought  money  was  the  outstand- 
ing factor.  The  teacher  then  asked,  "7?hat  else?" 

3l*a*  I thinlc  that  thoughts,  ideas,  and  beliefs  come  ahead  of 
money. 

3i«b*  More  than  cauw»h£  If  of  the  people  wrould  classify  thaa- 
selvea  in  the  working  classj  so  I guess  occupation  is 
fjsportant. 

2?bt  Education  is  a very  important  factor,  especially  to  the 
lower  C13REOS  who  wish  to  move  up, 

39a » I think  the  uppcr-tipper’s  havo  the  greatest  fight  of  all 
trying  to  ko^  other  people  out  of  their  class. 

liZt  Thiare  is  no  reason  for  the  coriditions  in  which  aocw  people 
live.  If  you  have  any  desire  at  all  ycai  cim  have  yovr 
house  painted  and  have  graas  in  the  yard, 

3ljbt  Tou  could  get  a job  if  you  tried.  It  might  be  loading 
■watermelons  or  soraething  like  that  but  you  co'uld  get  a 
job. 

3iidi  Ninety  percent  of  the  colored  pecple  in  this  totsn  don’t 
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oim  their  h<»aes  and  that  is  they  don»t  paint  them. 

If  they  painted  them  the  landlord  would  go  up  on  the 
rent,  liiey  have  too  many  kids  traapling  down  the  grass 
to  have  any, 

3liht  Whose  fault  is  it  that  they  have  so  many  kids? 

I agree  -feat  tlie  Negro  doos  not  have  equal  opportunity, 
but  I think  they  could  use  idiat  they  have  more  wisely, 

I object  to  their  jaorals«-all  these  iHegimate  kids, 

27a I I have  an  -^mcle  vho  owns  some  of  those  houses,  and  they 
rent  for  $10  or  $1$  per  month, 

3hdt  That  is  too  much  because  there  is  absolutely  no  upke^ 
on  those  houses. 

27a  t How  do  you  know? 

Teacher*  I think  we  wotild  get  along  better  with  the  discussion 
if  members  would  addi*ess  remarks  to  the  class  rather  than 
a specific  individual, 

36b*  The  Negroes  vfeo  own  their  own  houses  keep  them  much  better 
than  the  ones  who  do  not  own  their  houses.  In  fact,  some 
of  them  are  kc^t  much  better  than  white  homes, 

31*  The  better  N^ro  houses  in  this  town  are  out  of  the  slum 
area, 

U6*  We  have  inspectors  who  go  around  and  inspect  houses  and 
if  they  don’t  meet  certain  standards  they  are  condemned. 
(The  remark  got  a general  laugh  from  the  group  and  they 
did  not  agree  that  it  was  true,) 

3ld>*  It  only  stands  to  reason  that  the  fewer  conveniences  in 
a home,  the  cheaper  it  will  rent, 

3l*d*  I know  a Negro  family  who  rented  a house  for  $15  per  month 
and  fixed  it  up,  and  their  rent  went  $18  per  month.  Every- 
body talks  about  better  homes  for  the  Negro,  tut  nobody 
does  anything  about  it. 

Teacher*  We  are  talking  about  the  Negro,  Do  these  things  exist 
among  some  classes  of  white  people? 

1*6*  Whom  should  we  help  first?  The  Negro  or  the  low  class 
idiites. 

36b*  Many  of  the  idxites  don’t  want  to  better  themselves  because 
they  could  if  th^  wanted  to  since  they  are  not 
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discrirdna  t ed  a gains  t ♦ 

27a:  White  people  have  more  chance  to  better  themselves  than 
do  tJie  llp-HToea. 

1:6:  Who  do  you  think  inould  bensff.t  nore  from  a housing  project 

in  this  town?  White  or  Negro. 

63 1 You  can  tell  idiat  class  a person  is  in  nimn  he  cornes  to 
the  movie.  Some  of  them  are  dirty  and  smell  like  beer, 
and  others  are  clean. 

27a«  The  Negro  is  stuck  idth  higher  interest  dien  he  borrows 
none:/  than  white  people  are. 

3Uat  The  loan  coropani-es  charge  everyone  as  much  as  they  can 
get  away  with. 

31s  That  is  ii2  percent. 

U2s  Are  you  s\ire? 

63s  Let’s  get  the  facts  before  we  speak. 

314a:  The  thing  about  it  is  that  high-class  people  can  borrow 
from  banks,  and  the  lower  classes  have  to  go  to  the 
small  loan  cos^nles. 

63  s People  nho  have  a good  education  won’t  go  to  small  loan 

coapanies.  It  is  just  tlie  people  who  are  easily  “snowed 
under"  who  go  there. 

27b  s 1 have  boon  reading  an  article  about  liighar  education  and 
social  mobility,  and  it  says  that  the  number  of  lower 
class  people  in  college  has  been  increased  100  percent 
by  the  O.I.  Bill. 

3Uas  I have  been  reading  an  article  about  siiether  or  not  social 
class  shoiild  be  taught  in  the  schools.  Ha  ha. 

Teacher:  Well,  idiat  did  you  conclude?  Should  it  be  taught? 

3liat  I don’t  think  it  does  any  good  to  Ignore  anything. 

At  the  next  class  discussion,  several  of  the  grotqp  reported  that 
they  had  read  Poor  Fool  ly  Srskine  GaldiselL: 

70s  It  was  about  a boxer,  and  I think  he  was  in  the  middle 
class  while  he  was  winning  but  dropped  to  the  lower  class 
when  he  lost. 
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Uit  I think  his  morals  were  questionable* 

3l4d»  Do  you  say  that  he  was  in  the  lower  class  becatxse  he 
had  low  morals?  Lots  of  upper-class  people  have  low 
morals* 

70 1 But  the  \^)per  classes  get  away  with  it. 

Teacher*  I would  like  to  know  what  you  mean  by  immorality. 
Who  sets  the  moral  standards?  Who  says  whether  th^ 
are  high  or  low? 

31*  The  moral  laws  are  set  up  in  the  Bible* 

3hsii  The  middle  classes  run  the  churches  and  keep  the  moral 
standards  up. 

Teacher*  Are  there  things  about  different  classes  which  cause 
them  to  be  delinquent? 

3itd*  There  are  delinquents  in  all  classes, 

1*2*  I can  think  back  vhen  I was  13.  I had  lota  of  energy 
and  had  to  have  some  outlet  for  it* 

3?a*  Tou  got  in  lots  of  trouble  too,  didn't  you? 

63*  I saw  a movie  the  other  night  that  would  be  about  social 
class.  It  was  about  people  idio  lived  in  the  slunBj  the 
old  people  seemed  satisfied,  but  the  young  people  wanted 
to  move  out  and  improve  their  way  of  life* 


Organization  of  Committees 

The  session  for  organizing  committees  to  consider  various 
phases  of  the  problem  was  prefaced  by  several  remarks  * 

3ljd*  Why  don't  we  analyse  the  cliques  in  this  school  to  see 
if  they  run  along  class  lines? 

28b*  We  could  have  a speaker  frcai  the  sociology  department 
to  compare  social  classes  in  vaxdous  parts  of  the 
countiy* 

1(2*  lk>w  does  war  affect  social  classes? 

36a*  How  are  we  going  to  set  these  things  up? 

31*  In  reply  to  ij2's  question.  Social  classes  are  deemphasized 
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during  a «ar. 

hZt  Total  edployaont  during  a inrar  raises  the  overall  standard 
of  living, 

3l*ai  Different  classes  mix  in  asking  bandages,  being  air  raid 
Tsnrdens,  and  things  like  that, 

63 1 That  is  the  middle  classes  idio  do  that.  The  upper  class 
is  busy  epending  the  huge  sums  cf  money  tliey  are  making, 

U3*  I think  that  the  people  of  all  classes  are  brought  closer 
during  a -war  because  toey  have  something  in  common, 

3l»di  I think  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  if  certain  social 
classes  belong  to  certain  ch\irches, 

314b*  I think  that  people  go  to  church  that  their  friends 
attend  or  people  from  their  class  attend, 

3lid»  Back  to  this  clique  business,  I think  that  cliques  in 
this  school  are  formed  around  iwrals, 

l|2t  X think  that  the  cliques  have  commen  moral  standards, 

3Uai  I think  that  id  thin  any  class  you  have  cliques  which  are 
formed  along  moral  lims.  All  cliques  in  a given  class 
stay  not  have  the  same  moral  standards. 

The  session  resulted  in  the  forming  of  the  following  groups  who 
were  to  inveetigate  and  report  back  to  the  class t 

1,  Social  class  and  education— 23  and  h2 

2,  Social  class  and  morals,  beliefs,  and  ideas— 314a  and  3itd 

3*  Social  class  and  leisure  time— 2?b  and  1;6 

U*  So<dal  class  and  occupation— 3i|b,  3^>  and  39^ 

5,  Social  class  and  housing— 31,  39t>#  U3,  and  65 

6,  Social  class  and  eating  habits— 30,  3Uc,  37,  itlb,  and  Ut 

7,  Regional  influencee  on  social  class— 28b 

8,  Social  class  and  religion— 3l4d,  I4I0,  and  63 
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Progress  Reports 

23  a Tile  infonaation  we  are  finding  indicates  that  tiie  higher 
social  classes  have  higher  education. 

U2:  I an  finding  lots  about  Negro  education  in  the  South, 

Ifhat  would  happen  if  segregatifm  were  ended? 

3ld>:  Tiiey  can  go  to  tiae  University  now,  can*t  they? 

b2s  No.  In  sone  states  they  can  but  not  here.  The  state 
Td.il  help  pay  the  fees  to  send  a Negro  to  scane  otoer 
state  for  a course  he  cannot  get  hero, 

h6t  1 iiaagine  that  if  a Negro  should  get  into  our  university, 
it  would  be  pretty  hard  on  him, 

36b t Saturday  night,  on  TV,  the  governor  of  Georgia  was  really 
raising  sand  about  doing  away  with  segregation  in  the 
schools. 

3lia*  The  state  provides  the  funds  for  the  schools!  so  I don*t 
see  how  the  Federal  government  can  tell  th^  Tshat  to  do. 
White  people  pay  so  much  more  taxes.  Why  should  they 
pour  money  into  schools  for  Negroes? 

U6j  1 wouldnH  like  to  go  to  school  wildi  them.  I don*t  have 
anything  against  them,  but  I just  don’t  think  I could  get 
accustomed  to  it,  Angdiow  they  can  get  an  education  and 
got  ahead  if  they  have  the  initiative, 

3ld>*  Ifeny  white  people~for  example  ny  uncle— went  from  renting 
a horse  and  plow  to  owning  almost  a whole  county  when  he 
died,  I think  he  Tvent  up  in  social  class. 

Teacher*  Let  us  not  get  to  the  point  wliere  we  think  of  money 
as  being  the  only  factor  in  social  class  placement, 

hZx  All  of  the  things  in  the  booklet  you  gave  us  are  based 
upon  money  or  things  tlxat  money  can  btiy. 

28b*  I read  an  article  refuting  the  things  in  the  booklet  so 
don’t  just  automatically  believe  the  things  you  read  in 
there, 

3lid*  I think  the  booklet  rates  you  econondcally~it  doesn’t 
tell  the  Tdiole  story, 

iAb*  I think  the  President  of  the  Univeraity  is  in  the  upper 
class  and  he  only  makes  |15,000  per  year,  I think  it  is 
the  prestige  factor  that  counts. 
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2Sb»  I tJiink  that  different  groups  have  different  criteria 
for  social  class  placeinent* 

3l4t  We  tried  to  classify  tMs  sciiool,  but  it  laas  ii^ssible. 

3ha.t  We  ai*e  going  to  do  it  laox^  on  the  national  level, 

U2*  You  know,  I don't  think  moh  of  this  fiction.  The  author 
is  Baking  it  draioatic  in  order  to  sell  his  stuff, 

30 » There  is  lots  of  truth  in  fiction. 

28bi  Things  iaovc  slater  in  real  life  than  ti^ey  do  in  fiction. 


Written  Work 

At  the  close  of  the  unit,  the  students  were  asked  to  write  in 
class,  without  any  notes,  their  ideas  concerning  class  and  caste  in  a 
denwcracy,  Tne  following  paj)ers  represent  ideas  presented  by  students 
with  various  socio-econoiaic  backgrounds  j 

23*  HiT  feelings  concerning  social  class  ai'e  still  in  the 

process  of  developing.  Ijy  uorivictions  concerning  class 
and  caste  are  still  very  unstable  and  are  not  conci’ete. 

First  of  all,  I believe  that  tliere  vlU  always  be  sotae 
class  distinction.  Just  how  naioh  distinction  is  demo- 
cratic a*id  Christian,  I have  not  ;,nBt  determined. 

You  will  always  find  that  people  who  have  similar  occu^ 
pations,  similar  educational  backgrounds,  and  similar 
interests  will  always  "cliua”  togetlier,  attend  social 
functions  together,  and  associate  with  one  another. 

The  thing  that  I feel  is  not  right,  is  when  one  class  of 
people  discriiiiinate  against  another  class,  WJien  a group 
of  people  in  a cosEaunity  begin  to  use  their  social  posi- 
tion to  take  advantage  of  another  group  in  a lower  class, 
something  is  wrong.  Christian  people  brieve  iiiat  we  are 
all  created  equal  in  the  sight  of  God,  I believe  that 
people  who  have  had  more  advantages  in  life  such  as 
wealth,  education,  and  position  shoiild  treat  people  of  a 
lower  class  Just  as  they  would  someone  from  their  own 
class. 

28b:  First,  by  way  of  definition,  caste  is  a socio-anthropo- 
logical  grouping  from  which  a person  cannot  move.  He  is 
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born  into  a caste.  Within  the  caste  are  classes,  set  up 
by  maiy  interlocking  things  idiich  no  one  has  fully  dis- 
covered yet. 

Secondly,  I do  not  believe  that  n®  live  in  a democratic 
society.  If  -we  did  ne  niotild  not  have  caste  or  social 
class.  The  whole  basis  of  caste  and  class  is  the 
categorizing  of  people  into  certain  groups  according  to 
criteria  which  differ  with  every  person  t*o  thinks  about 
social  class.  Caste  is  erven  more  limited.  It  has  a very 
obvious  and  najTow  distinction  such  as  race  or  national- 
ity. These  ideas  are  an  antithesis  of  daaocracy  and 
Christianity  which  fundamentally  assert  that  all  men  are 
eqxially  valuable  to  God  aiMi  society. 

Although  social  class  is  neither  democratic  nor  Orris tian, 
it  has  been  evolutionary  in  society  and  seems  to  be  neces- 
sary to  it.  While  it  is  far  from  ideal,  it  is  with  us. 
Because  people  are  differ«it  in  their  taste,  education, 
and  ideas,  it  is  necessary  to  society  to  be  divided  into 
smaller,  more  compatible  groups,  thesis  is  though, 
that  social  class  organization  has  degenerated  to  a 
narrow  method  of  division*  It  doesn’t  take  into  con- 
sideration the  individual,  but  such  things  as  money, 
family,  etc,  A better  organization  can  be  based  on 
ideas,  interests,  and  tastes  of  people— and  intellectual 
stratification. 

Social  class  is  veiy  much  in  evidence  in  America  and  has 
a great  effect  on  the  lives  of  many  people.  It  touches 
on  every  sphere  and  controls  may  institutions  of  soceity 
—to  an  extent  that  we  may  never  realize,  I believe  that 
one  should  be  content  with  a ccanfortable  standard  of  liv- 
ing and  not  worry  about  the  superficialities  of  social 
class.  He  should  strive  for  irprovaaent,  but  in  the 
realm  of  the  spiritual  and  intellectual. 

Social  class  and  caste  are  undemocratic.  In  the  Amerioan 
democracy,  all  people  are  supposed  to  be  bom  equal,  with 
equal  opportunity  to  advance,  Certairay,  a Negro  child, 
bom  in  a shack  in  South  Carolina,  does  not  have  the  ad- 
vantages of  a child  bom  to  a prominent  lawyer  in  New 
York,  The  very  idea  of  social  classes  contradicts  the 
philosoply  of  all  men  being  equal. 

Social  class  is  based  on  supeii^icial  values.  Does  it 
matter  what  occtq»tion  one  engagea  in  if  he  is  happy 
while  at  workj  the  typ«  house  you  live  in,  the  amount 
and  source  of  income,  the  neighborhood  you  live  in,  and 
other  values  used  to  test  social  class  are  not  iaportant. 
Social  class  cannot  test  kindness,  honesty,  brotherly 
love,  and  all  other  virtues  which  are  more  ia^jortant  in 


making  a mature  citizen  in  our  djaaocracy. 

In  America  aocial  class  is  over  emphasized.  People  to  a 
great  extent  only  associate  iKlth  people  of  their  group. 

In  this  situation  someone  is  robb^  of  accquaintances  and 
friendships  idth  people  of  other  classes. 

Caste  is  even  w>rse  than  class,  Whj'^  shotild  persons  of 
different  color,  etc,  be  excluded  from  society?  Everyone 
should  live  together,  I wuld  like  to  see  a society  of 
vhites,  Negroes,  and  yelloiss  all  living  and  sharing  inith- 
out  any  social  class,  t^hen  ne  invent  rocket  ships  to 
travel  to  the  moon,  we  ought  to  send  people  of  all  races, 
nations,  and  cxil tores  there  and  see  what  kind  of  culture 
develops.  Something  else  good  to  tiy  would  be  a bohemian 
society,  this  free,  easy,  type  of  life  wuld  be  very  satis 
fying  without  all  these  class  conformity  standards.  A 
comnainity  tirpe  living  society  might  be  <x>nsidered. 

He  are  slaves  to  social  class  and  caste,  ISs"  suggestions 
are  naich  too  radical  to  take  in  earnest,  but  seriously 
soiDB  definite  changes  should  be  made  to  minimize  the 
effects  of  class  and  caste  in  our  democracy, 

3lib*  It  seems  to  me  that  people  have  always  grouped  together 
and  in  general  are  better  satisfied  idien  they  are  asso- 
ciating with  people  of  their  own  interest,  occupation,  or 
Just  their  same  social  standing,  like  in  medieval  times 
the  uppers,  kii^s,  and  dukes  and  all  the  big  shots  in  the 
kingdom  s3on»d  to  have  parties  together  and  the  peasants, 
servants,  and  the  working  classes  seemed  to  party  together 

I gu^s  there  has  always  been  social  class  to  some  degree, 
and  I imagine  it  will  continue. 

Social  class  Is  democratic  to  some  extent,  in  America 
particularly.  The  individual *s  occupation  is  left  up  to 
him,  his  ability,  intelligence,  and  drive.  Through  a 
person’s  occupation  he  gets  his  money  and  meets  many  of 
his  associates.  These  three  factors,  occupation,  money, 
and  friends  ceiiiainly  help  to  determine  his  social  class. 

In  social  classes  though,  people  of  other  social  stand- 
ing are  looked  down  on  or  neglected  and  I’m  sorry  it  has 
to  be  that  way,  but  it  is  up  to  the  individual  to  detea> 
mine  his  own  friends  and  way  of  life, 

3Ue*  We  are  not  in  keying  with  Democratic  ideals,  that  each 
person  is  created  equal  id.th  equal  opportunities,  with 
our  class  system  as  it  now  exists,  A class  system  is 
necessary,  but  a caste  systm  that  greatly  limits  and 
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As  far  as  education  goes,  I think  the  cl'J-ldreai  should  be 
taug>it  young  that  there  are  differences,  and  they  should 
be  taught  that  each  is  iEpjrtant  and  necessary  to  the 
groiTth  of  a coinmnity.  And  tiiat  each  class  1ms  its  right- 
ful  place. 

39a t I say  social  class  is  democratic  because  in  a democracy 
everyone  has  the  same  rights.  It  makes  no  difference 
Ycmt  'jvnxr  social  class  is,  you  have  the  same  rights 
granted  by  the  Constitution,  such  as  the  right  to  vote 
and  the  right  to  go  to  the  church  of  your  choice.  All 
nen  are  equal  as  far  as  rights. 

It  only  stands  to  reascn  that  a man  with  money  and  a place 
in  the  community  wuldn*t  want  to  go  around  with  someone 
that  was  nothing  like  him  in  social  class. 

to  the  other  hand  a rich  and  a poor  man  adght  be  the  best 
of  friends  because  of  Yhat  they  like  to  do  or  maybe  due 
to  occupation.  I know  that  money  does  not  make  your 
social  class  but  it  does  have  an  influence. 

lilbi  Wi^'^  I think  that  there  is  not  any  democracy  in  class  end 
caste. 

Democratic  means  that  everyone  has  equal  rights.  There 
is  not  equal  rights  in  the  class  and  caste.  In  the  upper 
class  can  get  away  with  near  about  anything  while  in  the 
lower  or  lovser  middle  class  tliey  can  not.  I don’t  thi ny 
that  is  right.  If  ve  are  going  to  have  derwcracy  in  tl^e 
class  and  caste  th«y  should  have  equal  irights. 

The  people  in  the  upper  class  have  more  money  tlian  the 
people  in  tlie  lower  class.  I guess  that  is  how  thej’'  can 
get  aTsay  with  most  anything. 

But  I think  that  as  time  goes  by  that  there  will  be  de- 
mocracy in  the  class  and  caste  to  a little  more  extent 
than,  there  is  no?;.  The  Hegroes  are  moving  up  in  tJ^eir 
class  all  the  time,  at  least  I think  so,  I think  that 
thaj''  should  be  helped  a little  more,  I tlaink  that  they 
aho^d  have  their  own  school  and  things  like  that  and 
not  have  to  go  to  school  with  us.  But  I do  think:  tiiat 
there  is  more  democracy  than  tliero  used  to  be, 

65a  I think  that  social  class  is,  in  one  way  decu>cratic  be- 
cause anybody  has  the  freedom  to  move  up  in  class  if  ho 
wants  to,  or  he  has  the  right  to  stay  where  he  is. 

Another  reason  wh;;'-  I think  social  class  is  d«saoc3ratic  is, 
tiiat  there  is  nothing  pushed  on  ycm— Yjeli  I wouldn’t 
stick  to  that  too  strong  because  I don’t  know  about  that. 
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On  tha  o-Uier  !iand  I don»t  thiiik  It  is  so  democratic  be- 
cause the  uppers  look  doroi  on  the  lowers, 

70*  I think  social  clans  and  caste  is  not  democratic*  I 

ndll  tr;r  to  put  reason  for  this  statement,  on  paper. 

In  a danocratic  system,  every  one  is  to  have  equal  rights 
and  privileges.  If  a pcKt^on  in  the  temper  class  ware  to 
do  sonething  vsrong,  he  could  get  away  -,ith  it  because  he 
had  pull  or  connections  and  money*  If  a person  in  tlie 
loT/or  class  -sere  to  do  tho  same  thing,  he  would  get  in  a 
lot  of  trouble  and  probably  get  a Jail  sentence.  Is 
this  cemsidered  equal  rights?  I don*t  think  so. 

This  is  also  tnxe  for  caste.  If  a Negro  -mas  to  do  some- 
thing -wrong,  lie  would  get  in  a lot  mere  trouble  than  if 
a -white  person  did  tli©  same  -thing, 

I do  not  think  it  is  democratic  -to  -take  advantage  of  the 
lower  clas'i  people,  ?'e  talked  about  paying  Negroes  for 
their  -votes,  JUst  because  they  haven't  had  very  naich 
education  and  t?j.ey  need  tho  money,  some  higher  class 
people  take  edvantago  of  them.  This  IcUkl  is  not  only 
associated  -with  the  Negroes  but  also  -with  the  lower 
class  nhites, 

Tfe  talked  about  -Uie  middle  class  setting  up  -the  lavs,  I 
do  not  -think  the  raiddle  class  set  up  the  laws  because  the 
la-ws  are  in  the  Bible,  It  looks  like  -tliey  are  laade  up  by 
the  Diddle  class  pe2>plo  1:>ecevtse  -they  follow  tliea  more 
•than  the  other  classos,  T>ms  only  way  to  have  laws  is  to 
have  them  set  up  vi-th  -the  average  people,  I think  most 
of  -tlxe  pooi>le  are  in  the  rd-ddln  class.  If  -the  laii®  were 
set  up  according  to  -tlxe  upper  class  people  -they  K>uld  be 
•too  Mgh  for  most  people  to  follow.  The  same  goes  for 
the  lov.er  class,  but  the  standard  would  be  too  low. 


Tlxe  Twelfth-Grade  Findings 


At-bitudes  Towajl  Self 


Ctoly  one  group  made  a significant  change  in  attitudes  -to-sard 
self.  The  clxange  -i«as  made  ly  the  bottom  half  of  -the  con-trol  gixjup. 
Table  22  shows  that  the  bottom  half  the  ejqieilmCTitnl  and  control 
groups  increased  in  sccu*e  on  attitudes  toward  self  vhil©  the  top  half 
of  both  groups  went  in  a negative  direction  in  -this  respect. 
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TABI£  22* 

COMPARISON  OF  MEAN  SCXEES  MADE  ON  ’‘ATTITUDES  TOV»ARD  SEIF" 
BT  THE  TOP  HAIF,®  BOTTOM  HAIF,®  AND  TOTAL  (ffiODPS  CP 
THE  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  COITHIOL  T^^EIFTH  GRADES 


Group 

Scores 

S^rijaental  Control 

Difference 

Before 

After 

Before 

After 

Experimental 

Control 

total 

Top  half 

97.50 

97.07 

89.86 

88.1i3 

..U3 

-1.U3 

1.00 

Bottom  half 

86.36 

67.86 

92.21 

97.Hi 

1.50 

U.93^ 

3.1»3 

Total 

91.93 

92.1|6 

91.6k 

92.79 

.53 

1.75 

1.22 

^Source*  Maasureinent  of  Atti'todes  Toward  Saif  ajnd  Otiiers, 

\op  half  refers  to  the  upper  half  of  the  class  as  determined  by  the 
Index  of  Status  Charactezdstlcs. 

^Bottom  half  refers  to  the  loirer  half  of  Ihe  class  as  determined  by 
the  Index  of  Status  Characteristics. 

Significant  at  the  five  percent  level. 

Attitudes  Toward  Others 

No  significant  changes  were  observable  in  attitudes  toward 
others.  However,  Table  23  shows  that  the  top  and  the  bottom  half  of 
the  experimental  group  went  in  a negative  direction  while  both  segments 
of  the  control  grovqj  gained  in  this  respect. 
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XABEB  23* 

OOMEARISON  GF  UE&N  SOOIffiS  IfeEE  BI  THE  TOP  BOTTCM  HAIF,® 

AH)  TOTAL  (HOUPS  OF  THE  EXPERDIEMrAL  AND  C(H«rROL  TV5ELFTH 
(HADES  ON  "ATTITUDES  TOBARD  OTHERS" 


Group 

Scores 

fixperimenial  (k>ntrol 

Difference 

Before 

After 

Before 

Experimental 

Oontrol 

Total 

Top  half 

83.U* 

82.86 

83.86 

aii.93 

"•*28 

1.07 

1.35 

Botton  half 

81.21 

79J*3 

81.57 

81.71 

-.78 

.lU 

.92 

Total 

81.68 

8l.li* 

82.71 

83.32 

-.5U 

.61 

1.15 

•source*  Measireiaent  of  Attitudes  Toward  Self  and  Others. 

^op  half  refers  to  the  u{^r  half  of  the  class  as  deterndned  by  the 
Index  of  Status  Characteristics* 

^Bottom  half  refers  to  the  lower  half  of  the  class  as  determined  by 
the  Index  of  Status  Characteristics. 

Attitudes  Toeaaid  Social  Jtastlce 

Table  2U  Indicates  tiiat  all  segments  of  the  experimental  and 
the  control  groups,  with  l^e  exception  of  the  bottom  half  of  the  eaqperi- 
mental  group,  cane  to  think  of  our  system  as  being  more  just.  The 
change  made  hy  the  control  group  is  statistically  significant!  however, 
no  significant  changes  occurred  in  12ie  experimental  group. 
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TABIE  2lt* 

OOMPARISON  CF  MEAN  SOCmS  WilE  BI  THE  TOP  HAIF,T^  BOTTGU  HAIf,c 
AND  TOTAL  (SOUPS  OF  THE  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  OC«3TROL  TWEIFTH 
GRADES  ON  »ATTITII}ES  TORARD  SO(2AL  JUSTICE" 


(hroup 

Scores 

Difference 

Experimental 

Control 

Before 

After 

Before 

After 

1 

1 

1 

Control 

Total 

Top  half 

13.U3 

12*96 

11.61 

10*39 

-*ii7 

-1.22^ 

.75 

Bottom  half 

13*93 

11^.25 

12*86 

12*11 

.32 

-.75 

1.07 

Total 

13.68 

13.61 

12.23 

U.25 

-.07 

-.98^ 

.91 

*Social  Justice  Scale  by  A*  0*  Rosander* 


^op  half  z^ers  to  the  u^ier  half  of  the  class  as  determined  by  the 
Intex  of  Status  Characteristics* 

^^Bottom  half  rttfers  to  the  lover  half  of  the  class  as  determined  by 
the  Index  of  Status  Characteristics* 

^Significant  at  Uie  ons  percent  level* 


Attitudes  Tovard  Democracy 

No  al^xLfioant  changes  occurred  in  attitudes  tarard  democracy 
in  any  s^poent  of  the  tirelfth  grade*  The  p*eatest  diange  occurred  in 
the  bottom  half  of  the  experimental  groupo^a  change  toward  becoming  more 
pro-democratic*  However « none  of  the  changes  is  statistically  signifi- 


cant 
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TABIE 

COMPARISON  CSF  ICAN  SCOaES  MADE  BT  THE  TOP  HAUP,'*  BOTTOM  HALF,® 
AND  TOTAL  GROUPS  OF  THE  EAIERIMENrAL  AND  CONTROL  TNEIFTH 
GRADES  CW  "ATTITIIDES  TOWARD  DaiOCRAOT' 


Scores 

Experimental  Control 

Difference 

Ctoup 

Before 

After 

Before 

After 

Experimental 

Control 

Total 

Top  half 

19.1U 

19.57 

20.25 

20.6U 

4;3 

.39 

•Ck 

Bottom  half 

19.1i4 

20.ll; 

20.29 

20,07 

1.00 

—.22 

1.22 

Total 

19.1i* 

19.86 

20.27 

20,35 

.72 

.08 

.61; 

•source:  Democracy  Scale  by  k,  C.  Rosauder. 

\op  half  refers  to  the  upper  half  of  the  c^ss  ae  determined  by  the 
Index  of  Status  Characteristics. 

^Bottom  half  refers  to  the  lender  half  of  the  class  as  deteirndned  by 
the  Index  of  Status  Characteristics. 

Social  Acceptance  ScOTes 

All  segments  of  both  groups  increased  significantly  in  scores 
on  the  "Ohio  Social  Acceptance  Scale”  ahich  indicates  a higher  friend- 
ship rating  on  the  part  of  all  students.  An  wialysis  of  differences  of 
change  shoes  that  neither  the  eicperimental  nor  control  group  changed 
significantly  more  than  did  the  other.  Table  27  shows  a breakdown  by 
sex|  but  still;|  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  one  group  changed  signifi- 
cantly more  than  another. 
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1!AB1£  26 

OdlEMlISON  OF  MEAN  SOORES  MADE  BI  THE  TOP  HALF,*  BOTTCM  HAU*,^ 
AND  TOTAL  GROUPS  OF  THE  EXPERUENTAL  AND  (X3HTROL  TWELFTH 
CRADES  ON  THE  "OHIO  SOCIAL  ACCEPTANCE  SGAIE" 


(^iqp 

BOBII 1 ■ :ill  J'.W. . .'i|  ..„.c 

Scores 

Experimental  Control  . 

Difference 

Before 

After 

Before 

After 

Experlaiental 

Control 

Total 

Top  half 

7.07 

6.5U 

7.U2 

.3U® 

.88° 

.51 

Bottcna  half 

6.00 

6.38 

5.87 

6.67 

.38° 

.80° 

Ji2 

Total 

6.5U 

6.89 

6.21 

7.<^ 

.35° 

.8Ii° 

Ji9 

^op  half  refers  to  the  Tapper  half  of  the  class  as  deterndned  by  the 
Index  of  Status  Characteristics. 


oottoa  half  refers  to  the  loaer  half  of  the  class  as  determined  by 
the  Index  of  Status  Characteristics. 

®Significant  at  the  one  percent  level. 
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TABIE  27 

OOMPARISOK  CF  MEAN  SODRES  GIVEN  BI  BOIS,  GIRLS,  AND  TOTAL  CROUPS 
TO  VARIOUS  SEGMENTS  CF  TIffi  ETPRTmJFnJTAL  AND  CCWTROL  CROUPS  CF 
THE  TWEIFTH  GRADE  ON  THE  "OHIO  SOCIAL  ACffiPTAHCE  SCALE" 


Scores 

Experimental 

Oontrol 

Difference 

Item 

Before 

After 

Before 

After 

Experimsntal 

Control 

total 

Bcqts  ly 
boys 

6.69 

7.21 

7.18 

7.86 

.52* 

.68* 

.36 

Boys  ty 
girls 

6.03 

6,11 

5.3U 

6.03 

.08 

.69* 

.61 

Girls  by 
boys 

5.56 

6.02 

U.89 

6.21 

3*6* 

1.32* 

.96 

carls  by 
girls 

8.23 

8.60 

73*0 

8.03 

.37* 

.63* 

* 

.26 

Class  by 
boys 

6.21 

6.70 

5.95 

6.98 

ih9* 

1.03* 

,5U 

Class  by 
girls 

6.97 

7.18 

7.10 

.21 

.65* 

.UU 

Class  by 
class 

6.5lt 

6.89 

6.21 

7.05 

,35* 

.8U* 

3*9 

*Signif  leant  at  the  one  percent  level. 


SuDsaary 

!•  Only  one  segiaent  of  the  teelfth  grades  made  a significant 
diange  in  attitudes  toeaxxl  self*  The  change  toward  greater  acceptance 
of  self  vrae  significant  and  eas  made  hy  the  bottom  half  of  the  control 
groiq). 


2*  No  significant  changes  occurred  in  the  e^erlciental  or  'Uie 
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control  twelfth  gredes  with  respect  to  attitudes  toward  others* 

3*  The  control  twelfth  grade  came  to  thick  of  our  system  of 
social  Justice  as  being  more  Just  to  a significant  degree*  The  experi- 
mental group  made  little  change  in  this  respect* 

U*  No  significant  changes  occurred  in  the  experimental  or  the 
control  twelfth  grades  concerning  attitudes  toward  democracy'* 

5*  The  experimental  and  tiie  <x>ntrol  twelfth  grades  made 
significant  increases  in  friendship  ratines*  . > « 


CHAPTER  VII 


SmmRJf  OONCLUSI(»iS,  AND  RSCQUMENDATIONS 

SuBury 

A groi^)  of  ninths  tenths  elerrenthji  nnd  twelfth  grade  students 
engaged  in  a study  of  social  classes  using  Wiat  You  aiould  Know  about 
Social  Glass  as  a guide*  A description  of  the  luiit  at  each  grade  level 
is  included  in  the  study*  The  unit  was  between  four  and  five  weeks  in 
length  at  each  grade  level*  Each  group  that  engaged  in  the  unit  had  a 
c(xaparable  contirol  group  which  did  not  engage  in  the  study  of  social 
classes. 

Scales  were  administered  to  each  experimental  group  and  its 
conparable  control  groiqp  before  and  after  the  unit*  The  purpose  was 
an  attempt  to  measure  changes,  if  acy,  occurring  in  each  group  during 
the  experimental  period  with  respect  to  five  factors,  namely i 
1*  Attitudes  toward  self 
2*  Attitudes  toward  others 
3*  Attitudes  toward  social  justice 
U*  Attitudes  toward  democrapy 
Choice  of  friends 

The  writer  administered  all  instrum«its  and  sat  with  the  experimental 
grotps  throughout  their  class  periods  to  record  and  to  report  the  direc- 
tion of  the  unit* 
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Ooncluslons 


(hr«r-<Q.l  Ooneluelon 

The  data  idiieh  eere  collected  ehcnr  that  in  no  case  did  Idie  ex- 
perimental grotpa  benefit  more  in  the  areas  tested  than  did'  the  control 
groups. 

Attitudes  Toward  Self.  No  significant  changes  occurred  eith 
respect  to  attitudes  toward  self  in  any  of  the  etxperimental  groups. 

The  only  significant  change  ahich  occurred  within  a group  was  that  the 
bottom  half  of  the  control  twelfth  grade  made  significantly  higher 
scores  at  the  end  of  the  esqserimental  period  than  they  did  at  the 
beginning.  The  only  significant  difference  in  change  between  the  ex- 
perimental and  control  grov^  occurred  between  the  bottom  half  of  the 
experis^tal  grouqp  and  the  bottom  half  of  the  control  group  at  the 
tenth-grade  level.  However,  toe  control  groiq>  accounted  for  nwst  of 
the  change  because  of  their  increased  scores. 

An  analysis  of  the  data  available  shows  that  the  stud^  of 
selected  social  class  materials  accomplished  nothing  with  respect  to 
attitudes  toward  self  at  the  ninth,  tenth  or  twelfth  grade  levels.  On 
the  assumption  that  conpareble  groups  would  show  conparable  changes  in 
scores,  it  miQr  be  concluded  that  the  study  of  social  classes  prevented 
the  lower  status  groups  on  the  tenth  and  the  twelfth  grade  levels  from 
increasing  in  their  acceptance  of  self.  No  data  concerning  attitudes 
toward  self  are  available  at  the  eleventti-grade  level. ^ 


le  reason  is  explained  on  p. U of  this  study 
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Attitudes  Toward  Others*  Only  one  signiflcent  change  eas  made 
with  respect  to  attitudes  tosard  others  In  the  experimental  grotips*  The 
significant  change  mas  made  h7  the  e::qperlmental  ninth  grade  and  aas  In 
a negative  direction^  idildi  means  that  according  to  the  Instrument  used^ 
the  experimental  ninth  grade  came  to  accept  oUiers  In  general  to  a 
lesser  degree  during  the  experimental  period. 

In  only  one  Instance  was  the  difference  In  change  betifeen  ex- 
perimental and  control  grotps  significant.  The  significant  difference 
In  change  occurred  between  the  experimental  and  control  ninth  grades. 

The  difference  In  change  Is  significant  at  the  one  percent  level  and 
Is  accounted  for.  In  most  part,  ly  t^e  e3q>erim9ntal  ninth  grade  de- 
creasing significantly  In  acceptance  of  other  persons  In  general. 

The  findings  Indicate  that  the  stu^y  of  the  selected  social 
class  materials  had  little  or  no  effect  at  the  tenth  and  twelfth  grade 
levels  but  had  a decidedly  negative  effect  at  the  ninth-grade  level 
irith  respect  to  acceptance  of  others.  No  data  concerning  attitudes 
toward  others  are  available  at  the  eleventh-grade  level. 

Attitudes  Toward  Social  Justice.  All  significant  changes  made 
by  the  experimental  groi5)s  with  respect  to  attitudes  toward  social 
Justice  were  toward  considering  our  system  of  Justice  as  being  less 
Just.  The  top  half  of  the  experimental  nlntii  grade,  and  the  bottom 
half  and  total  e^qperimental  tenth  grade  thou^t  our  system  of  Justice 
less  Just  at  the  end  of  the  experimental  period  than  they  did  at  the 
beginning. 

The  difference  in  change  between  the  t(^  half  of  the  experi- 
mental and  control  ninth  grades  is  significant  at  the  five  percent 


level  of  “t,"  with  the  two  groi^  going  in  OHJosite  directions— the 
e:]q>erlinental  top  half  of  the  ninth  grade  thinking  our  system  less  just 
and  the  top  half  of  the  control  ninth  grade  thinking  our  S7st«a  more 
just*  Ihe  difference  in  change  between  the  experimental  and  control 
tenth  grades  is  significant  at  the  five  percent  level  of  "t,"  with  the 
e3q>erimental  group  thinking  our  sjrsten  less  just  and  the  contarol  groiqp 
thinking  our  c^stm  more  just* 

It  appears  that  the  stuc^jr  of  the  selected  social  class  tnaterials 
causes  boiTs  and  girls  at  the  ninth  and  tenth  grade  levels  to  come  to 
think  of  our  syst«B  of  justice  as  being  more  unjust  than  the/  would 
had  they  not  studied  the  material.  Social  class  materials  had  little 
or  no  effect  at  the  elevmth-and  twelfth-grade  levels  with  respect  to 
attitudes  toward  social  justice* 

Attitudes  Toward  Democracy*  No  significant  changes  were  made 
by  the  ea^erimental  or  the  control  groups  with  respect  to  attitvdes 
tov«rd  doaocracy  as  a form  of  government.  The  findings  show  that  the 
stu^y  of  the  selected  social  class  materials  had  little  or  no  effect  on 
attitudes  toward  democracy  at  the  ninthj  tenlhj  eleventhj  or  twelfth- 
grade  levels. 

Choice  of  Friends.  All  experimental  groups  except  the  bottom 
half  of  the  eleventh  grade  received  significantly  higher  friendship 
ratings  at  the  end  of  the  experimental  period  than  they  did  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period.  Ihe  same  is  true  of  the  control  groups^  with 
the  exception  of  the  tenth-grade  control  group,  which  did  not  change 
significantly.  However,  the  rating  does  not  concern  people  in  general 
and  cannot  be  construed  to  indicate  general  acceptance  of  people.  The 


Increase  could  vary  nell  be  a result  of  the  solidfyLng  of  eli<iue  or  of 
fflaall  group  friendships.^ 

Reconcnendations 

1.  The  presentation  of  'the  selected  social  class  ma'terials 
seemed  to  be  directed  toiiard  establirfiing  that  social  claases  exist  in 
America  and  'then  showing  boys  and  ^xls  how  th^  could  classify  ■bheav- 
selves  and  others  by  statistical  eaeans.  Had  the  aj^oach  to  the 
problem  been  on  other  points  of  eaphasis^  more  critical  wialyses  mi^t 
ha've  been  fortdi  coning.  For  example^  the  problem  ni^t  have  been 
approached  from  the  standpoint  of  the  worth  of  the  indiiriduel  in  a 
society  and  the  contributions  made  to  American  society  by  "variouc 
groiqjs  and  races  without  placing  them  in  a specific  social  class.  An 
outcome  of  the  uEoit  rai^t  have  been  the  realization  on  the  part  of 
boys  and  girls  that  w©  do  have  social  discrimination  in  this  covmtry} 
however,  the  realization  •soidd  have  come  about  as  a result  of  investi- 
gation rather  than  as  a result  of  the  bqys  and  girls  having  been 
authoritati-wely  told  tdiat  social  classes  exist.  Therefore,  furtdier 
mq)erimai'tation  is  recommended  in  nfeich  different  waphases  and  approaches 
be  used  and  an  emerging  sequence  of  activities  be  allowed  to  de'gelop. 

2.  Different  techniques  of  teaching,  varying  extents  of 


■^e  observa-tion  aasiaaes  that  the  CMo  Social  Accep'tance  Scale 
and  'the  Measurement  of  Attitudes  Toward  Self  and  Others  do  not  measure 
the  same  thing.  The  assimption  is  borne  out  by  a recent  study  where 
little  or  no  correlation  'was  found  be'tween  'the  'two  instrumen'ts.  For 
further  study  of  this  position  see  Jean  Battle,  "Techniques  and  Instru- 
ments for  Measuring  Oertain  Student  Human  Relations,"  cited  in  Chapter 
I,  p.  11  of  this  study. 


te&chsr  participation^  and  other  factors  related  to  the  individual 
teacher  are  apparent  in  the  various  unite*  The  eriter  thinks  that  the 
teacher  has  a great  deal  to  do  elth  the  outcoraes  of  such  an  investiga- 
tion. The  teachers  of  the  eocperitaentsl  units  eere  atten^ting  to  follow 
the  material  as  outlined  in  IBiat  Ton  Should  Khoe  about  Social  Class} 
however,  their  values  and  points  of  view  undoubtedly  entered  into  the 
development  of  the  units*  Therefore,  further  experimentation  is 
reccminiended  in  which  the  teacher  will  be  eliminated  Insofar  as  possible 
as  a factor  in  the  outcCTnes* 

3*  The  data  which  were  collected  show  that  in  no  case  did  the 
63q)erinjental  groups  benefit  mere  in  the  areas  tested  than  did  the 
control  groups.  Therefore,  social  class  units  with  the  content  and 
approaches  as  described  in  this  study  are  not  recommended  at  'toe  high 
school  level* 

U*  In  the  description  of  the  units  idilch  the  eijqperiiaantal 
groups  developed,  it  taay  be  observed  that  from  time  to  time  the  groups 
became  involved  in  discussions  which  were  never  finished  or  carried  to 
their  logical  conclusion*  !Rie  situation  may  have  been  due  to  the  rather 
limited  time  available  for  the  stut^y  of  the  unit.  Therefore,  it  is 
recommended  that  -aie  staff  carry  on  a type  of  action  researdi  in  the 
area  of  social  class  when  discussions  can  be  carried  to  th<rfy  Tog1<^T 
conclusions  and  more  time  »y  be  allowed  to  detect  any  changes  in 
attitudes  idulch  pii^t  occur. 

The  indication  that  'tiie  selected  social  class  materials 
used  in  the  units  were  biased  is  brou^^t  out  by  the  eleventh— grade 
student  who  wanted  to  know  lAty  all  of  the  stories  listed  in  Idle 


bibliography  appearing  in  Ihat  Yon  abould  Baoir  about  Social  Class  con- 
cerned peoid.e  aho  had  tried  to  cliab  the  social  ladder  and  failed.^  It 
appears  that  a bibliography  aceoniAnylng  social  class  materials  :diould 
present  some  references  to«  and  biographies  of^  great  men  'rtiich  place 
more  emphasis  on  other  factco's  in  nobility  than  money*  Therefore > it 
is  reconanended  that  any  teacher  using  aoeial  class  materials  in  the 
clasagfyi  prepare  a cooppriiensive  bibliography  idiiofa  will  present  all 
facets  of  the  prcrblaa* 


See  p*  93  of  this  study  for  his  coranent* 


APPENDIX 


SOCIAL  JUSTICE  SCAIE— FCBK  A 

ty 

A.  C*  Rosaxider 

Directions I 

This  is  not  a test.  Reed  carefully  enrery  statenant,  ^ 
Answer  each  stateiaent  as  a whole* 

Place  a check  mark  ( ) in  the  proper  place  on  the  answer 

sheet  for  those  statements  idth  Thioh  you  agree. 

Place  a (I)  in  the  proper  place  on  the  answer  sheet  for 
those  stateiHMits  with  iMch  you  disagzee. 

Place  a (?)  in  the  proper  place  on  the  answer  sheet  for 
those  statements  about  iMch  you  are  undecided. 

««■««»■»»««*«« 


1.  America  has  built  the  fairest  economic  system  idiich  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

2*  There  is  no  oppression  in  this  countiy. 

3.  Every  American  has  an  abundant  share  of  the  good  things  of  life. 

U*  To  a marked  degree  our  courts  give  to  every  man  and  woman  equal 
and  exact  justice. 

5.  Our  system  gives  every  man  an  equal  chance  to  a decent  standard  of 
living, 

6.  Kio  weak,  jtust  as  much  as  the  strong,  are  protected  by  our  laws. 

7.  Baman  nature  being  what  it  is,  wealth  is  fairly  distributed  in  the 
United  States. 

8.  Most  people  got  a fair  deal  in  our  courts, 

9.  In  this  country,  individual  income  is  generally  in  proportion  to 
service  rendered. 

10.  Actually,  there  are  few  evidei»es  of  serious  injustice  in  this 
country. 

H,  In  general,  workers  are  treated  fairly  by  their  en^>loyers. 

12.  The  lower  classes  are  gradually  being  raised  to  higher  levels  of 
living, 

13*  libny  people  do  not  deserve  idiat  they  have,  but  most  people  do. 

lU.  Ibny  times  we  get  a "raw  deal"  but  most  often  we  get  what  we  de- 
serve. 

15,  Justice  here  and  injustice  there  seems  to  be  the  way  of  the  world. 

16.  Justice  prevails,  but  injustice  still  is  widespread. 

17*  No  doubt  there  are  weaknesses  in  our  courts. 
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18.  The  rights  of  mixuritles  need  to  he  protected  oors  carefully. 

19.  Ubst  eage<^m9rs  have  some  grounds  for  ooiaplalning. 

20.  ICLnoritles,  oich  as  the  N^ro,  are  often  treated  upjtistly. 

21.  Ordinarily  ivorkers  do  not  reo^ve  the  wages  they  ought  to  have* 

22.  Opportunities  for  young  people  are  few  and  fw  between. 

23.  The  poor  man  is  usually  treated  laore  severely  than  the  rich  man, 
thou^  their  crimes  be  the  seme. 

2U.  Most  of  our  people  are  being  unj\istly  dejulved  of  a decent  living. 

25.  We  think  we  are  free^  but  we  are  esqploited  and  oppressed  on  every 
side. 

26.  lott  cannot  convict  a million  dollars. 

27.  As  long  as  business  and  industry  are  run  for  personal  pieflt, 
poverty  and  injustice  will  be  widespread. 

28.  Poverty  and  insecurity  aire  the  natural  results  of  the  Axasrioan 
system. 

29.  The  masses  should  revolt  against  the  terrible  injustices  wfaieh 
they  have  to  endure. 
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SOCIAL  JUSTICE  SCAIE— FCRM  B 
tgr 

A.  C.  Rosander 

Directions  t 

This  is  not  a test.  Read  carefully  every  stateiamit. 

Ammr  each  statement  as  a ndxole. 

Place  a check  mark  ( } in  the  proper  place  on  the  answer 
sheet  for  those  statements  with  which  you  agree. 

Place  a (I)  in  1*ie  proper  place  on  the  amwer  sheet  for 
those  statwoents  with  which  you  disagree, 

* 

Place  a (?)  in  the  jaropsr  place  on  the  ansi^r  sheet  for 
those  statements  about  vhich  you  are  undecided, 

«»*■»*«'»*«**« 

1,  The  American  people  enjoy  the  hi^iest  and  best  standard  of  livii% 
in  the  world, 

2,  This  vigorous  nation  has  no  need  for  such  pan^)eririg  measures  as 
old  age  and  uneiqployment  insurance, 

3,  The  Amorloan  system  offers  the  good  things  of  life  to  anyone  not 
too  lazy  to  work, 

U,  Wealth  is  distributed  fairly  in  the  United  States, 

Oxv  ^tem  is  notably  fair  to  all  olasses  of  people  regaidloss  of 
race,  religion,  or  wealth. 

6,  The  poor  manta  rights  are  respected  Just  as  much  as  those  of  the 
rich  man, 

7,  Workers  in  this  country  are  well  paid, 

8,  Our  courts  are  usually  Just, 

9,  En?)loye3rs  who  are  ^unjust  to  their  worker  are  really  few  in  number, 

10.  The  amount  of  injiistice  found  in  this  country  is  exaggerated. 

11,  When  all  things  are  considered,  woikers  in  this  country  get  a 
pretl^  square  deal, 

12,  America  is  still  the  land  of  opportunity  for  the  coimon  nan, 

13.  Some  injiistices  are  likely  to  occur  even  in  the  best  of  nations. 

lli.  Injustice,  idiere  it  exists,  is  not  very  serious. 

15,  There  are  probably  Just  as  many  instances  of  Justice  as  there  are 
of  injustice. 

16,  Occasicmally  our  courts  are  partial  to  the  rich. 

17,  While  some  groujw  always  seen  to  get  a s(piare  deal,  other  groups 
always  seem  to  be  treated  unjustly, 

18,  That  poor  people  are  at  a disadvantage  before  the  law,  must  be 
admitted. 

19,  The  rights  of  minorities  are  generally  restricted. 

20,  An  honest  man  finds  it  hard  to  make  a decent  living. 

21,  The  rights  to  speak  and  asseiii}le  are  often  violated  without  Just 
cause. 


22*  IfeiQr  wrkers  do  not  got  the  iteges  idiieh  th^  Justly  deserve* 

23*  You  csn*t  get  s Job  these  days  vdthout  a lot  of  "pull"* 

2U,  No  system  vhleh  aUoss  the  idUe  xioh  and  the  olsexebly  poor  to 
exist  side  lay  side  can  be  vexy  Just. 

25*  One  of  the  greatest  dangers  this  nation  faces  is  the  injustice  of 
masslTe  fortunes* 

26*  Oar  criminal  laes  puni^  the  poor  but  let  the  rich  go  free* 

27*  The  privileged  claeses  ere  laaldng  a mockery  of  Justice* 

28*  If  we  want  to  get  rid  of  poverty^  insecurity,  and  injustice, 
must  make  drastic  changes  in  the  present  system* 

29*  The  common  people  are  crushed  under  the  heel  of  the  greedy 
financier  and  industrialist* 


v';' 
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DEMOCRACY  SCALE— FORM  A 
by 

A*  C.  Rosasder 

Directions  t 

This  is  not  a test.  Read  carefully  every  statement. 

Answer  each  statecMint  as  a idiole. 

Place  a check  mark  ( ) in  the  proper  place  on  the  answer 

sheet  for  those  statements  with  «faich  you  agree. 

Place  a (X)  in  the  proper  place  on  the  answer  sheet  for 
those  statements  with  which  you  disagree. 

Place  a (?)  in  the  proper  place  on  the  answer  sheet  for 
those  statements  about  idiich  you  are  undecided. 

1,  What  this  country  needs  is  a dictator, 

2,  Ciovemment  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  intelligent  classes, 

3,  Democracy  more  than  any  other  type  of  government  breeds  ineffi- 
ciency, graft,  cormption. 

U*  The  masses  are  not  capable  of  ruling  t'lemselves, 

5,  ii>st  people  are  too  stupid  to  vote, 

6,  Universal  suffrage  was  probably  a mistake, 

7,  A few  pec^le  are  able  to  rule  themselves,  lut  most  people  must  be 
ruled  by  others, 

8,  We  can  esqject  to  see  self  government  continc©  to  lose  ground  in  the 
United  States, 

9,  ifore  donocracy  is  not  the  solution  to  our  present  problems. 

10,  Democracy  has  not  worked  well  in  practice. 

11,  Democracy  is  on  trial, 

12,  We  have  probably  ove3>-eiaphasized  the  advantages  of  self  government, 

13,  Democracy  seems  to  be  weakening  in  the  United  States, 

lU.  Democracy  probably  has  more  weak  points  than  it  has  strong  points, 

15,  The  only  criticism  I have  of  democracy  is  its  distrust  of  the  ex- 
port, 

16,  Democracy  is  all  right  in  government,  bat  not  in  indue tiy, 

17,  Self  government  may  seem  visionary  but  it  is  not  ii^ssible, 

18,  With  all  its  weaknesses,  d«aocracy  is  still  better  -Umn  a dictator- 
ship. 

19,  Self  government  has  been  fairly  successful  in  actual  practice, 

20,  Self  government  has  many  limitations,  but  it  is  the  most  workable 
form  of  government  yet  devised, 

21,  It  is  better  for  Congress  to  make  the  laws  than  a dictator, 

22,  Democracy  most  be  ic|>roved,  not  abandoned. 

23,  What  this  nation  needs  is  son»  of  that  good  old  frontier  democracy, 
2U,  The  American  People  are  quite  capable  of  governing  themselves, 

25,  Let  us  openly  oppose  all  kinds  of  dictators, 

26,  ?le  ought  to  have  social  and  industrial  doaocracy  as  well  as  politi- 
cal democracy. 
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27*  Large»Bcal»  d^nocraoj  is  Aaeilca*s  greatest  oontribatlon  to 
huasnlty* 

28.  The  voice  of  the  people  is  the  highest  lav. 

29*  Desocracj  al(»ie  can  produce  a great  civilieaticm. 
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I®S«XmCY  SCALB— FORM  B 
b7 

A»  C*  Rosander 

Directions t 

This  is  not  a test.  Read  carefully  eveary  statement. 

Xnswer  eaSa  siptenent  as  a idiole. 

Place  a check  rnaiiE  ( ) in  the  paroper  place  on  the  answer 

sheet  for  tho^  stateaaents  idth  nhich  you  agree. 

Place  a (Z)  in  the  proper  place  on  the  anstser  sheet  for 
those  statements  ^th  vhich  you  disagree. 

Place  a (?)  in  the  proper  place  on  the  answer  s}:^t  for 
those  statements  about  vhich  you  are  undecided. 

1.  The  masses  should  be  ruled  by  the  upper  classes. 

2.  Deaocracy  is  nothing  more  than  governmant  by  an  ignorant  and  ir- 
respoiudble  mob. 

3*  Democracy  forces  everyone  to  the  dead  level  of  the  mob. 

U.  Popular  government  breeds  demagogues,  not  statesmen. 

5.  Self  government  zequires  more  intelligence  than  most  people  have. 

6.  X(TX  can  never  educate  enough  people  to  make  self  government  ivork. 

7.  We  are  too  eager  to  give  everyone  the  right  to  vote. 

8.  Popular  government  has  serious  limitations. 

9«  Popular  government  is  not  so  superlOT  as  is  generally  supposed. 

10.  Democracy  is  probably  not  so  supeilor  as  its  friends  think  it  is. 

11.  I am  not  so  sure  that  everyone  ought  to  have  the  right  to  vote. 

12.  Popular  government  sotuids  fine,  but  it  is  hard  to  achieve. 

13.  Self  governawnt  is  workable  for  a few  nations,  but  certainly  not 
for  all. 

lU.  Democracy  does  not  seem  to  be  faring  very  eell  in  Ihiited  States. 

Democracy  is  neither  the  best  form  of  government  nor  yet  'Uie  wsrst. 
l6i  Democracy  has  its  evils,  but  it  has  its  strong  p<dnts,  too. 

17.  Our  democratic  experiment  has  been  a partial,  but  not  a cosplete, 
sriccess. 

18.  Biera  are  plenty  of  faults  in  American  democracy,  but  the  evils  of 
dictatorship  are  gsreater. 

19.  Government  by  the  people  may  be  alow,  but  it  is  safe. 

20.  The  natiorus  ihich  have  discarded  deoxicracy  are  no  better  now  than 
they  were  before. 

21.  DesKXsracy  is  a hi^,  tut  not  an  impossible  goal. 

22.  Our  government  should  be  more  democratlo,  not  less  democratic. 

23.  This  country  has  lio  need  for  either  autocrats  or  plutocrats. 

2U.  Democracy  is  better  than  either  fascism,  socialism,  or  ccmmiunism. 

25.  let  the  people  rule. 

26,  Self  government  of  peoples  is  one  of  the  gi?eatest  principles  of 
this  age. 
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27«  Jtmooraay  Is  the  soioadest  principle  on  nMch  to  build  a goreror* 
aent. 

26*  Self  government  is  the  greatest  fanwrd  step  man  has  ever  tal^« 
29.  A democracy  is  the  best  type  of  govemmi^t  in  the  world* 


Instructions  For  Using  The  Social  Attitude  Scales 


General  Instructions. 

A social  attitude  scale  consists  of  tito  cos^jarable  forms  A and 
either  one  of  which  can  be  used  at  any  time.  If  a longer  scale  is  de- 
sired, .both  forms  may  be  given  together. 

The  blanks  are  distributed,  one  to  a pez^n,  the  same  as  any 
ordinary  test.  First,  the  spaces  at  the  top  of  the  blank  are  filled  in 
ty  each  person  taking  the  seals.  Additional  information  may  be  called 
for  if  desired.  The  person  may  or  may  not  be  asked  to  give  his  name. 

Every  persem  should  not  only  read  the  directions  carefully,  but 
should  Tinderatand  them  thoroughly  before  proceeding.  Enphasize  the 
fact  that  this  is  not  a test,  that  there  are  no  ri^t  or  wrong  answers, 
that  people  differ  in  their  views  about  the  question. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  statements  be  checked  as  they  are 
printed.  Changed  statements  naist  be  ignored  in  the  scoring.  The 
entire  time  required  for  administering  one  form  of  tlds  scale  should 
not  be  more  than  10  minutes,  and  may  be  much  less  once  the  directions 
are  understood. 


No  scorim  key  is  need^»  The  scale  value  of  the  statement  is  pro- 
portional  to  tne  serial  numBer  of  the  statement  itself.  The  statements, 
furthermore,  are  arranged  in  order  of  their  scale  values  so  that  the 
scale  value  of  a sta tenant  is  the  number  in  front  of  the  statement.  In 
scoring  ignore  all  statements  except  those  wito  which  the  person  agrees. 
Find  the  middle  statement  of  the  nuniber  so  checked  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  adjacent  or  not.  The  xaudjer  of  tliis  middle  statement 
will  be  the  score.  If  an  even  ixuaber  of  statements  have  been  checked, 
there  is  no  middle  statement,  hence  the  value  nddway  betireen  the  two 
middle  statements  is  the  score.  We  give  four  examples  of  how  the  scale 
is  determined t 


Scoring. 


Statements  agreed  to 


Example  1 3>U,5,7,^,  10,12,15,16. 


Nine  statements  checked| 
middle  statement  is  fifth 
from  either  end;  score  is  9» 
Four  statements  checked} 
middle  terms  are  8 and  10} 
score  is  midway  between  8 
and  10}  score  is  9. 

Six  statements  checked}  score 
is  midway  betv«en  20  and  21} 
score  is  20.5 

Six  statements  checked}  score 
is  midway  between  1?  and  22} 
score  is  21 


£xaii^>le  2 


Example  3 


ExaJl^>le  1*  15,16,19.22. 2U.25. 


When  an  odd  nu3ift>er  of  statements  are  ciMOked  (agreed  to),  the  score 
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vlU  be  the  nosiber  of  the  oiddleaBOSt  statement  checked,  and  can  be 
found  by  inspection.  When  an  even  noaiber  of  statements  are  checked  the 
score  Kill  be  the  average  of  tKe  numbers  of  the  teo  middle  terms  check- 
ed, regardless  of  rdiether  -Uiey  are  adjacent  or  not.  &>th  fonno,  A and 
B,  are  scored  in  this  manner. 

Interpretation  of  resolte 

Unless  every  precaution  is  taken  to  insure  honest  responses,  con- 
clusions idll  be  misleading.  In  a general  way  the  scores  may  be  inter- 
preted in  the  following  wayi 


Score 

Social  Justice 

Democracy 

1 to  b 

our  sysien  very  just 

very  anti-d«5aocratic 

7 to  12 

our  system  just 

anti-democratic 

13  to  16 

■middle  of  the  road"  position:  balanced  view 

17  to  22 

ofur  system  unjust 

pro-democratic 

23  to  29 

our  system  very  unjust 

very  pro-democratic 
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kTTHWE  SG(II£ 

MEASUREMENT  OP  ATTITUI®S  TOWARD  SBIlf  AND  OTHERS 

W 

£.  Lftkin  Fhilllpt 


NOTE  OMflSFULg  t At  the  right  hand  tqp  of  tile  answer  sheet  (NOT  this 
sheet)  write  your  name,  grade^  and  section. 


DIRECTIONS t Make  no  marks  on  these  scale  sheets.  Read  each  statement 
carefully.  Then,  place  a nuniber  in  the  appropriate  place 
on  the  answer  sheet  to  indicate  how  you  feel  about  the 
statement.  Use  the  following  scorii^t 

1 ••  TrfM  for  me  all  or  most  of  the  time 

2 - Very  often  tnw  for  me 

3 •>  True  for  me  about  half  tiie  time 

k m S<»aetimes  but  infrequently  true  for  me 

5 - Rarely  or  almost  never  true  for  me 


Sanglet 

5l.  11^  m^  of  the  people  I know. 

ihls  is  irue  for  you  all  w^mst  of  the  time  you  would  place  a 
nuDiber  on  the  answer  ^eet  like  ikist 

51.  ( 1 ) 

If  this  is  only  very  often  true  for  you  the  nuaber  would  be  like 
thlst 

51.  ( 2 ) 

If  this  stat«aent  is  true  about  half  the  time  for  you,  you  would 
place  a number  like  thist  ' ' ' " ' 

51.  ( 3 ) 

If  this  stat«»nt  is  true  for  you  someticaes  but  infreguentlyj  your 
answer  would  be  like  thist 


51.  ( U ) 

Then,  if  this  is  true  for  you  rarely  or  almost  never,  you  would 
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mark  jovar  ansmer  sheet  like  this* 

51.  ( 5 ) 

PIEASE  READ  STATEMENTS  GAHEFULH  AND  ANS!«ER  WITH  TO®  FIRST  IMPRESSION. 

1.  Itf  oun  decisions  regarding  problems  I face  do  not  turn  out  to  be 
good  ones. 

2.  I find  tdiat  I feel  the  need  to  make  excuses  or  i^logize  for  oqt 
behavior. 

» 

3.  If  someone  criticizes  me  to  iqjr  face  it  makes  m feel  yrery  low  and 
worthless. 

U.  I change  opinion  (or  the  wsqt  I do  thiisgs)  in  order  to  please 
someone  else. 

5.  1 regret  vagr  own  past  action  I have  taken  when  I find  that  dqt 
b^iavior  has  hurt  scxaeone  else. 

6.  It  worries  ms  to  think  that  some  of  nor  flriends  or  acquaintances 
miQr  dislike  me. 

7.  1 feel  inferior  as  a person  to  s«ne  of  w Ariends. 

8.  I have  to  be  careful  at  parties  aixi  social,  gatherings  for  fear  I 
will  do  or  say  things  that  others  won't  like. 

9.  It  bothers  me  because  I cannot  make  ny  mind  soon  enou^  or  fast 
enough. 

10.  X feel  that  I have  very  little  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of 
others. 

11.  I feel  that  I might  be  a failure  if  1 don't  make  certain  dianges 
in  w behavior  (or  my  life). 

12.  It  takes  me  several  days  to  get  over  a failure  that  I have  ex- 
perienced. 

13.  When  meeting  a person  for  the  first  time,  I have  trouble  telling 
idiether  he  (or  she)  likes  (or  dislikes)  ms. 

lii.  I bec(mie  panidor  when  I think  of  something  I have  done  wrong  (or 
might  do  wrong)  in  the  future. 

l5.  Although  peojd.e  sometimes  com]Ed.iment  me,  I feel  that  I do  not 
really  deserve  the  compliments. 


16 


I regard  nyself  as  different  from  ny  friends  aixi  acquaintances. 
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17*  I Iceep  stilly  or  tell  "littLi  n^lte  lies**  in  the  of  ngr 

friends  so  as  not  to  reveal  to  them  ^t  I am  different  (or  think 
differently)  from  th«a« 

Id*  1(7  feelings  are  easily  htirt. 

IP*  As  I think  about  ay  past  there  are  son»  points  about  idiich  1 feel 
ashamed*  <- 

20*  I think  1 eould  be  happier  if  I didn*t  have  certain  lioitaticms* 

21*  I doubt  if  ay  plans  will  turn  out  the  way  1 sent  them  to* 

22*  I think  that  I am  too  ^y* 

23*  In  clasSy  or  in  a groupy  I am  unlikely  to  express  ay  opinion  be* 
cause  1 fear  .that  oth^s  may  not  think  well  of  it  (or  me). 

2U*  I criticise  ayself  aftemards  for  acting  silly  or  inappropriately 
in  some  situations* 

25*  If  X hear  that  someone  expresses  a po<»>  opinion  of  aiCy  I do  ay  best 
the  next  time  I see  this  person  to  ii^ress  him  (or  her)  as  favor- 
ably as  I can* 

t • 

26*  I find  it  easy  to  exert  considerable  influence  over  some  of  ay 
< friends* 

< 

27*  l?hen  others  make  an  error  in  ay  presence  I am  almost  certain  to 
• point  it  out  to  ttem* 

28*  When  oilers  fail  to  agree  with  me  on  some  t<^ic  1 know  welly  I am 
t someidiat  "taken  bade"  by  this* 

29*  I find  it  hard  to  take  a genuine  interest  in  the  activities  of 
sane  of  ly  friends* 

30*  I am  critical  of  the  dressy  mannersy  or  ideas  of  some  of  ay  friends* 

31*  Some  of  ay  frieiKls  consistently  do  things  of  ahich  I disapprove* 

32.  I find  it  hard  to  aces^t  some  minority  group  aaeiabere  es  equals* 

33*  I think  that  a large  share  of  the  world's  troubles  are  due  to 
^ certain  grovps  of  pe<^le  idio  are  basically  sttObbomy  didionest  or 
inferior* 

3U*  When  I am  first  getting  to  know  a persony  I tzy  to  size  him  (or 

her)  tq>  to  see  vherein  I an  better  (or  not  as  good)  as  this  person* 

35»  Students  idio  get  elected  to  honor  societies  are  mostly  grinds  or 
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people  with  the  right  sort  of  pull* 

36*  One  cannot  be  too  careful  in  hie  efforts  not  to  hurt  others  be- 
cause soiae  people  are  naturally  Just  hard  to  deal  with* 

•»  ' * 

37 • BeeoBdng  a close  friend  to  another  person  always  involves  a risk 
and  may  turn  out  to  the  detriment  of  one  of  the  persons. 

38*  On  tee  teole,  students  I know  are  not  vezy  mature  socially  or  emo- 
tionally* 

39*  Sane  people  irtiom  I know  become  conceited  or  "hard  to  live  with" 
idien  they  experience  some  success  ose  receive  some  honor. 

* I 

UO*  At  least  one  of  ny  friends  depends  upon  me  for  advice  and  help 
with  decisions  he  has  to  make* 

Ul*  One  oaimot  afford  to  give  attention  to  the  opinions  of  others  idien 
he  is  certain  he  is  correct. 

U2.  One  soon  learns  to  expect  vezy  little  of  other  people. 

U3*  The  "success"  of  most  people  teom  1 know  stems  primarily  from  the 
good  lock  they  got. 

UU*  The  success  and  social  standing  of  oteers  means  little  to  me  un- 
less they  can  prove  thaaselves  to  be  Icyal^  personal  friends. 

I am  not  concerned  with  the  opinions  of  others  as  long  as  I am 
sure  I am  headed  toward  cy  goals. 

U6.  I find  it  hard  to  e^mpathisse  wite  people  teose  misfortunes  I 
believe  are  due  mainly  to  their  own  shortcoming* 

U7*  People  who  fail  to  work  hard  toward  tee  attaiiment  of  resectable 
goals  can  depend  upon  no  help  from  me  when  they  are  in  trouble. 

U8*  Strikers^  ext3reme  radicals,  or  extrwne  conservatives  have  only  a 
nuisance  value  as  far  as  Z aun  concerned* 

U9*  ScHne  people  are  always  trying  to  get  more  than  teeir  teare  of  tee 
good  things  in  life. 

$0,  A snail  group  of  obnoxious  people  stir  up  most  of  the  trouble 
which  we  read  about  in  the  papers. 
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DIRECTKaiS*  On  a separate  sheet  you  •will  find  the  nan«  of  eveiy  stu- 
dent in  your  clase*  We  eant  you  to  put  a nuaber  in  front  of  every  name* 
The  msaber  you  put  down  should  be  the  nuaber  of  one  of  the  following 
paragraphs. 

"Msr  veiy,  very  1*  I would  like  to  have  this  person  as  one  of  ay 
best  friends."  very,  very  best  friends.  I would  like  to  spend 

a lot  of  tiaie  with  this  person  and  would  enjoy 
going  places  with  this  person.  I would  tell 
some  of  ny  troubles  and  soae  of  ny  secrets  to 
this  person  and  would  do  everything  I could  to 
help  this  parson  out  of  trouble.  I will  give 
a NUMBER  to  ny  very,  very  best  friends. 

« « » « • 


"Mir  other 
friends." 


"Not  friends, 
but  Okay." 


2.  I would  enjoy  working  and  being  with  this  per- 
son. I would  invite  this  person  to  a party,  and 
would  enjoy  going  on  picnica  with  this  person 
and  our  friends.  I would  like  to  talk  and  make 
and  do  things  with  this  person.  I would  like  to 
work  with  this  person  and  I would  like  to  be  with 
this  person  often.  I want  this  person  to  be  one 
of  ny  friends.  I wiU  give  a NUMB®  TWO  to  every 
person  who  is  ny  friend. 

•»«**« 

3.  I would  be  willing  to  be  on  a ooioalttee  with 
this  person  or  to  be  in  the  same  club.  It 
muld  be  all  xi^t  for  this  person  to  be  on  the 
same  team  with  me  or  to  live  in  ny  neighboirtiood. 

I would  be  in  a pl^  with  this  person.  I would 
just  as  soon  work  with  this  person  in  school. 

This  person  is  not  one  of  i^jr  friends,  but  I 
^ink  this  person  is  all  right.  I will  put  a 
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"Don’t  know 
them," 


"Don’t  car© 
for  them," 


"Dislike  them," 


NUtiBSR  THREE  in  front  of  the  name  of  evezy  pear* 
son  I thiidc  is  all  rig^« 

* « « « * 

U,  1 do  not  know  this  person  very  well,  Ifaqd)©  I 
would  like  this  person,  nmybe  I -rouldn’t,  I 
don’t  know  if  I would  like  to  be  with  this  per- 
son, X will  put  a NISIBER  FOIE  in  front  of  the 
name  of  evezy  person  X don’t  know  wery  well, 

« * « « » 

5,  X ssy  "hello"  iriieneTer  1 meet  this  person  around 
school  or  on  the  street,  but  X do  not  enjoy  being 
with  this  person,  X ni^t  spend  some  time  wiUi 
this  person  if  X didn’t  have  aything  tiLse  to  do, 
but  I would  zether  be  with  somebody  else,  X 
don’t  caze  for  this  person  very  mudi,  X win 
give  a NIMBQR  FIVE  to  pe(^ls  X don’t  care  for 

. vezy  Btjch. 

« « * * * 

* 

6,  X spealc  to  this  person  only  idien  it  is  necessary. 
I do  not  like  to  work  with  this  pezvscm  and  would 
rather  not  talk  to  this  person, . X will  give  a 
NlBfBER  SIX  to  every  person  X do  not  like.  . 


« » « « * 
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